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A TRAVELLING TUTOR OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. 
(Concluded from p. 244.) 

It appears from the second part of the book 
which was printed in Paris by Vincent du Moutier, 
like the first in 1670, that Lassels was in Rome in 
the year of the Jubilee, 1650, on which occasion he 
saw Innocent X. wash the pilgrims’ feet. 

Nicolas Poussin, the celebrated artist, resided at 
that time in Rome, and Lassels quotes his opinion 
that Raphael’s Battl: of Constantine was “the 
rarest thing in the world for design.” 

In speaking of the frescoes in the Loggia of the 
Vatican, he gives also what was no doubt the 
opinion of Poussin and the connoisseurs of Rome 
in 1650 :— 

“That of Adam and the creation; that where Adam 
sows; that where the sheep drink; that where Jacob 
saw the ladder; that where Moses shows the Laws are 
all of the hand of Raphael Urbin. That of the Deluge 
and of the adoration of the golden Calf are of the hand 
of Raphael dal Borgo. That where Josue commands the 

un to stop ; that of Bersabe and the like are of the hand 
of Pierino del Vago. That of the chariot and some 
others are of the hand of Caravagio (Polidoro). That of 
Moses striking the rock; that of the Judgment of 
Solomon; and some others are of the hand of Julio 
Romano. That of the Baptism of Christ, with other 
such like, are of the hand of Pellegrino da Modena. Yet 





because in all these pictures Raphael Urbin gave either 
the design, or some touches, this gallery is called 
Raphael's gallery.” 

In the Farnese Palace he says he saw “ divers 
excellent designs of the same Raphael, and of 
Michel Angelo ; that especially of his Judgment.” 
A little further on he says, speaking of the cere- 
mony of a Sede Vacante, when a Pope dies :— 


‘ 


“ Of all the bad compliments that ever I heard made, 
I like none so ill as that of a noble man of Germany, 
who being asked by Pope Innocent X. whether he had 
seen all the ceremonies of Rome, answered, that he had 
seen all but a Sede Vacante; as if he had said, Holy 
Father, I have seen all the fine sights of Rome but your 
death. A horrible Tramontane compliment, which put 
even the Pope himself to a smile.” 

Lassels says that the price charged by a vetturino 
for the journey from Rome to Naples and back, 
with traveller's board and lodging on the road 
(but not at Naples), and the use of the horses for 
two days at Naples, was then fourteen or fifteen 
crowns. 

He was at Naples « few years after the revolt 
under Masaniello, and observes, speaking of it, 
“They shewed me the house of this fisherman ; 
but the other houses shewd me his fury. Thou- 
sands have not yet recovered those ten daies 
tumults.” On the way back to Rome he complains 
bitterly of the Custom-House officers at Fundi: 
“ For to some the y pulle | off their boots, searched 
their pockets, breeches, nay, even their 
saddles, horses tails, very horses feet.” 
At Venice, Lassels tells us there were then twenty 
thousand gondolas,—that the trade with Aleppo 
alone brought, in some years, four milli ns of gold 

probably crowns. Speaking of the Venetian 
nobles, he observes :- 


doublets : 


ana the 


“ They wear alwaies in the town a long black gown, a 
black cap knit with an edging of black wool about it 
like a fringe ; an ancient and manly wear, which makes 
them look like Senators. Their hair is generally the 
best I ever saw any where ; these little caps not pressing 
it down as our hats do; and Perywigs are forbid. Under 
their gowns (which fly open before) they have handsome 
black suites of rich stuffs with stockings and garters, and 
Spanish leather shooes neatly made.” 

On the Venetian ladies, he remarks :— 

“As for the women here, they would gladly get the 
same reputation that their husbands have, of being tall 
and handsome; but they overdo it with their horrible 
Cioppi ii, or high shooes, which I have often seen to be a 
full half yard high. I confess I wondered at first to see 
women go upon stilts, and appear taller by the head than 
any man; and not to beable to go any whether without 
resting their hands upon the shoulders of two grave 
matrons that usher them ; but at last I perceived that it 
was good policy, and a pretty ingenious way either to 
clog women at home by such heavy shoes, or at least to 
make them not able to go either far, or alone, or 
invisibly.” 

Speaking of the famous glass-houses at Murano, 
Lassels says that they then furnished almost all 
Europe with drinking glasses, “and all our Ladies 
cabinets with looking glasses,”—that they “ utter 
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here forth two hundred thousand crowns worth a 
year” :— 

“For the High Dutch they have high glasses, called 
Flutes, a full yard long. For the English that love toasts 
with their drinks, they have curious Tankards of thick 
Chrystal glass, just like our silver tankards. For the 
Italians that love to drink leisurely, they have glasses 
that are almost as large and flat as silver plates, and 
almost as uneasy to drink out of, and so for other nations. 
In one shop they were making a set of glasses for the 
Emperor, of five crowns every glass: They were drinking 
glasses with high covers made like spread eagles, and 
finely gilt.” 

After speaking of a number of ships, organs, 
and castles, made in glass, he adds :-— 

“Here also I saw them make those vast Looking 
glasses, whose brittleness sheweth Ladies themselves, 
more than their reflection doth.” 

It is very clear, therefore, that about 1650 
foreigners were allowed to see the manufacture of 
glass at Murano. 

Of the Italians of his time, Lassels says that 
they were usually grave and ceremonious, and 
very proud of their equipages and horses,—that 
even the boys treated one another with politeness, 
and that he never heard “two women scold or 
man and wife quarrel in words, except once, and 
then they did it privately and secretly, and scolded 
in a very low tone.” 

As to their customs and manner of living, he 
says they usually married without having scarcely 
seen or spoken to their future wives, and goes on 
to say : 

“They make children to go bareheaded, till they be 
four or five years, hardning them thus against rheums 
and catarrhes when they shall be old. Hence few people 
in Italy goe so warm on their heads as they do in France; 
men in their houses wearing nothing upon their heads 
but a little calotte; and women, for the most part, going 
all bareheaded in the midst of winter itself. The men 
throw of their hats, cuffs, and bands, as well as their 
cloaks, at their return home from visits, or business, and 
put on a gray coat, without which they cannot dine, or 
sup ; and I have been invited to dinner by an Italian, 
who before dinner made his men tak off our hats and 
cloaks, and present every one of us (and we were five in 
all) with a coloured coat, and a little cap to dine in. At 
dinner they serve in the best meat first, and eat back- 
wards, that is, they begin with the second course, and 
end with boyld meat and pottage. They never present 
you with salt or the braines of any fowle, least they may 
seem to reproach unto you want of wit. They bring 
you drink upon a Sottocoppa of silver with three or four 
glasses upon it. Two or three of which are strait neckt 
glasses (called there caraffa’s) full of several sorts of 
wines or water, and one empty drinking glasse, into 
which you may powr what quantity of wine and water 
you please to drink, and not stand to the discretion of 
the waiters as they do in other countries. At great 
feasts, no man cuts for himself, but several carvers cut 
up all the meat at a side table, and give to the waiters, 
to be carryed to the Guests; and every one hath the 
very same part of meat carried unto him, to wit, a wing 
and a legg of wild fowl, &c., least any one take excep- 
tions that others were better used then he. The carvers 
never touch the meat with their hands, but only with 
their knife and fork, and a great silver spoon for the 





sauce. Every man here eats with his fork and knife, 
and never toucheth any thing with his fingers, but his 
bread: this keeps the linnen neat and the fingers sweet, 
If you drink to an Italian, he thanks you, with bending, 
when you salute him, and lets you drink quietly without 
(as we do in England) to thank you again when you have 
drunk : and the first time he drinks after that will be to 
you, in requital of your former courtesy.” 

After mentioning that the Italians counted the 
hours up to four-and-twenty, and the habit they 
had of addressing persons by their Christian names, 
Lassels says that “people of quality never visit 
one another, but they send first, to know when 
they may do it without troubling him they intend 
to visit.” He then remarks that “husbands and 
wives are seldome seen together in the same coach, 
because all.men do not know them to be so.” 

RALPH N. JAMEs. 

Ashford, Kent. 


THE FOLEY FAMILY. 

Richard Foley, the founder of the ennobled 
family of Foley, was, says Sir Simon Degge, “ first 
a seller of nails, afterwards a forge-master, and 
a very honest man at Stourbridge in Worcester- 
shire.” He died on the 6th of July, 1657, aged 
seventy-seven, and was buried at Oldswinford on 
Thursday, the 9th of the same month. 

All the pedigrees that I have seen make him a 
native of Stourbridge, and the son of one Edward 
Foley of that place. This I think must be a mis- 
take ; for not only is there no trace of this Edward 
Foley in the parish registers, but the very first 
Foley entry therein is the baptism, on July 20, 
1631, of “ John,* the son of Richard Foley.” 

In the year 1616 a Richard Foley was Mayor of 
Dudley, and in that capacity signed a petition to 
the magistrates assembled in Quarter Sessions at 
Worcester. In 1634 the name of Richard Foley 
of Stourbridge appears in the list of “ Disclaimers” 
at the Heralds’ Visitation of Worcestershire, taken 
in that year; and I imagine that he settled at 
Stourbridge about the year 1630, when he pur- 
chased the manor of Bedcote (i.e. Stourbridge) from 
the Sparry family. ; 

The tev. Robert Foley, Rector of Oldswinford, 
in a letter to Dr. Nash, the historian of Worcester- 
shire (dated May 13, 1781), enclosing an imperfect 
list of the Foley entries in the parish register, 
remarks :— 

“There are numerous entries both of baptisms and 
burials of the Foleys, of which name there have been 
and still are many very poor families in this parish and 
the neighbouring ones of King’s Swinford, Dudley, 
Rowley, &c.”’ 

And he adds :— 

“T have only glanced my eye cursorily over it (the 
register) and transcribed such as offered themselves to 





* He was Richard’s youngest son, and was living un- 
married in 1682, aged fifty (Vis. Worc., K. 4, in Coll. 
Arm.). 
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notice by being written in capitals, ornamented with 
flourishes, or distinguished by ‘ Mr.’ or ‘ Mrs.’ in front.” 

Mr. Foley’s letter is misleading ; for the Foley 
entries are not very numerous, and I am enabled 
to state positively, trom a very careful examination 
of the registers, that, with very few exceptions, 
they all relate to Richard and his descendants, 
until about the middle of the last century, when 
some of the neighbouring poor families to which 
he refers put in an appearance. 

Now it appears to me that Richard Foley was 
not a native of Stourbridge, but of Dudley. We 
have seen that a Richard Foley was Mayor of that 
town in 1616, and I find that in 1627 Richard 
Foley of Dudley purchased lands in Stourbridge 
from John Sparry. 

In 1635 Richard Foley of Dudley, yeoman, pur- 
chased a rent-charge on lands in Dudley; and in 


1639 and 1640 Richard Foley, the younger, of 


Dudley, yeoman, acquired lands there which (in- 
cluding the rent-charge) were afterwards the pro- 


perty of Thomas Foley of Witley, Esq., son of 


Richard. 

Finally, Richard Foley of Stourbridge, by his 
will, dated 1656, gave a rent-charge of 6l. to be 
employed in the maintenance of a lecture at 
Dudley, and also of a certain building to be em- 
ployed as a school-house there. 

Richard Foley was twice married. The name 

of his first wife appears to be unknown,* but by 
her he had a son, Richard, who was thrice married, 
one of his wives being Margaret, second daughter 
of William Brindley, of the Hyde Kinver, co. 
Stafford, sister of his father’s second wife, Alice, 
who was the eldest daughter of the said William 
Brindley. In a pedigree of Brindley compiled by 
Randle Holme (Harl. MS. 2119, fo. 67°), from 
which I derive this information, Richard Foley, 
junr., is described as “ of Dudley, co. Worcester, 
son of Richard by his first wife.” And it appears 
that Johanna, the third daughter of the same 
William Brindley, was first married to an Edward 
Foley, of “ Bristow,” and secondly to Thomas 
Jackson, of the same place. This pedigree was 
compiled in the year 1637. 
’ “ Mrs. Alice Foley, the second wife of Richard 
Foley the elder, was buried at Oldswinford, March 
28th, 1663, aged seventy-five, so she was only 
eight years her husband’s junior. It is evident, 
therefore, that he must have married his first wife 
at an early age ; and it is equally evident that 
Richard the son must have been much younger 
than his wife Margaret, his stepmother’s sister. 

Shaw, in his History of Staffordshire, speaking 
of the Hyde in Kinver, or Kinfare, says :— 


* It appears from a pedigree of Roberts of Sutton 
Cheynell, in Nichols’s Leicestershire, that a “ Richard 
Foley of Worcestershire” married Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. John Roberts, Rector of Stony Staunton, 
who died in 1660. 





“Here was the first mill for rolling and splitting iron 
that was erected in England. One Brindley, whose 
posterity enjoyed it till about twenty years ago, went 
into Germany, there acted the part of a fool, and from 
thence brought this excellent machine, which has been 
so serviceable, and has brought so much money to this 
country.” 

Now the very same story is related of Richard 
Foley ; and, without pretending to decide as to 
who was its real hero, I conclude this already too 
long paper with the following extract from Scri- 
venors History of the Iron Trade, 1841, p. 120, 
where it is said to be taken from Coleridge’s 
letters : 


“The most extraordinary and the best attested instance 
of enthusiasm, existing in conjunction with perseverance, 
is related of the founder of the Foley family. This man, 
who was a fiddler, living near Stourbridge, was often 
witness of the immense labour and loss of time caused 
by dividing the rods of iron, necessary in the process of 
making nails. The discovery of the process called 
splitting, in works called splitting mills, was made in 
Sweden, and the consequences of this advance in art 
were most disastrous to the manufacturers of iron about 
Stourbridge. Foley, the fiddler, was shortly missed from 
his accustomed rounds, and was not again seen for many 
years. He had mentally resolved to ascertain by what 
means the process of splitting bars of iron was accom- 
plished; and without communicating his intention toa 
single human being, he proceeded to Hull, and thence 
without funds, worked his passage to the Swedish Iron 
Port. Arrived at Sweden, he begged and fiddled his way 
to the Iron Foundries, where, after a long time, he 
became a universal favourite with the workmen; and 
from the apparent entire absence of intelligence, or any- 
thing like ultimate object, he was received into the 
works, to every part of which he had access. He took 
the advantage thus offered to him, and having stored his 
memory with observations and all the combinations, 
he disappeared from amongst his kind friends as he had 
appeared—no one knew whence or whither. On his 
return to England he communicated his voyage and its 
results to Mr. Knight and another person in the neigh- 
bourhood, with whom he was associated, and by whom 
the necessary buildings were erected and machinery 
provided. When at length everything was prepared, it 
was found that the machinery would not act; at all 
events, it did not answer the sole end of its erection—it 
would not split the barof iron. Foley disappeared again, 
and it was concluded that shame and mortification at his 
failure had driven him away forever. Not so; again, 
though somewhat more speedily, he found his way to the 
Swedish Iron works, where he was received most joyfully, 
and, to make sure of their fiddler, he was lodged in the 
splitting mill itself. Here was the very end and aim of 
his life attained beyond his utmost hope. He examined 
the works, and very soon discovered the cause of his 
failure. He now made drawings, or rude tracings; and 
having abided an ample time to verify his observations, 
and to impress them clearly and vividly on his mind, he 
made his way to the Port, and once more returned to 
England. This time he was completely successful; and, 
by the results of his experience, enriched himself and 
greatly benefitted his countrymen.” 


It is a pity to spoil so good a story by suggesting 
any doubts as to its entire accuracy. 
H. Sypyey GRAZEBROOK. 
Stourbridge. 
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FOLK-LORE. 
THE SEVEN WHISTLERS. 

These supposed warners of evil to come are on 
the wing again, and their shrill alarum still strikes 
terror into superstitious souls. In “N. & Q.” 
(4% §S. viii. 68) record was made of their having been 
heard in Leicestershire, also of Spenser's allusion 
to “ The whistler shrill that whoso hears doth die,” 
and that the develin or martin, the swift, and the 
plover were probably of the whistling fraternity 
that frightened men. At page 134 it was shown 
that Wordsworth had spoken of one who— 

“... the seven birds hath seen that never part, 

Seen the Seven Whistlers in their nightly rounds, 
And counted them.” 

On the same page the swift is said to be the 
true whistler (but, as noted at page 196, the swifts 
never make nightly rounds), and the superstition 
is said to be common in our Midland counties. 
At page 268, Mr. Pearson put on record that in 
Lancashire the plovers, whistling as they fly, are 
accounted heralds of ill, though sometimes of 
trivial accident, and that they are there called 
*“ Wandering Jews,” and are said to be, or to carry 
with them, the ever-restless souls of those Jews 
who assisted at the Crucifixion. At page 336 the 
Whistlers are chronicled as having been the har- 
bingers of the great Hartley colliery explosion. 
A correspondent, ViaTor, added, that on the 
Bosphorus there are flocks of birds, the size of a 
thrush, which fly up and down the channel, and 
are never seen to rest on land or water. The men 
who rowed Vraror’s caique told him that they 
were the souls of the damned, condemned to per- 
petual motion. The Whistlers have not 
furnished chroniclers with later circumstances of 
their tuneful and awful progresses till a week or 
two Several kind contributors have for- 
warded to us copies of the following paragraph, 
which has been going the “ round of the papers ”:— 


Seven 


ago. 


“ Surerstition.—On Monday morning large numbers 
of the miners employed at some of the Bedworth collieries 
in North Warwickshire, giving way to a superstition 
which has long prevailed among their class, refused to 
descend the coal-pits in which they are employed. The 
men are credulous enough to believe that certain 
nocturnal sounds, which are doubtless produced by flocks 
of night-birds in their passage across the country, are 
harbingers of some impending colliery disaster. During 
Sunday night it was stated that these sounds, which have 
been designated ‘ the seven whistlers,’ had been distinctly 
heard in the neighbourhood of Bedworth ; and the result 
was that on the following marning, when work should 
have been resumed, many of the men positively refused 
to descend the pits, and were to be seen on Monday 
idling about the streets of the town. The recent colliery 
accidents at Bedworth and the ‘ sounds’ by which they 
are said to have been preceded seem to have augmented 
rather than diminished this superstitious belief. 


We have to thank a correspondent, T. V. L., for | 
attention to the fact that the Whistlers | 


directing 


are heard and feared in Porttigal. In e Ne 


Quarterly Magazine, for July, there was some very 
interesting record of travelling experience in that 
country. The following extract is another illus- 
tration of this subject : 

“«T see your Excellency laughs at the ghosts... but 
if these are lies, there is no lie about the Seven Whistlers, 
for many a man beside me has heard them.’ 

“«* And who are the Seven Whistlers?’ 

“* Yes, to be sure, who are they! If we knew that, 
the priests could exorcise them so that they shouldn't 
frighten honest folk at dusk on winter nights.’ 

“* And you have seen them yourself?’ 

*« * Not seen, thank heaven, or I should not be alive to 
tell your Excellency the story; but I have heard them 
plenty of times—heard them whistling and screaming in 
the air close over my head. Some say they are the 
ghosts of children unbaptized, who are to know no rest 
till the judgmentday. Once last winter, the night before 
the New Year, I was going with three donkeys and a 
mule, laden with flour, to Caia; the road passes by the 
bank of the river nearly all the way, and I stopped to 
tighten the mulo’s girth. Just at that moment—Holy 
Virgin ! I shook all over like a milho leaf—I say just at 
that moment I heard the accursed Whistlers coming 
down the wind along the river. I buried my head under 
the mulo’s belly, and never moved it until the danger 
was over; but they must have passed very near, for I 
heard the flap and rustle of their wings as clear as I 
heard the tread of our horses’ feet on the ground at this 
moment.’ 

“* And what was the danger?’ 

“The danger? Only that if a man once looks up at 
them, and sees them, heaven only knows what will not 
happen to him—death and damnation at the very least.’ 

“*When I think,’ said I, ‘that I have seen them 
scores of times !’ 

“ Francisco clearly did not believe me. ‘And what 
did your Excellency do?’ he asked, after a pause. 

“*T shot them, or tried to.’ 

“¢*Holy Mother of God! you English are an awful 
people. My father and mother have told stories about 
your nation that I never believed till now. You shot the 
Seven Whistlers!’ 

*** Yes; we call them marecos (teal or widgeon) in our 
country, and shoot them whenever we can. They are 
better to eat than wild ducks.’”’ 

Ep. 


“Witte was A Wayton Waa.”—In that 
beautiful selection of Scottish song, by Miss Mary 
Carlyle Aitken (Macmillan & Co., 1874), I observe 
that, while Miss Aitken gives the authors of all 
the lyrics, so far as they are known to her, she 
adds the following note as to this song :— 

“Mr. David Laing inclines to think that William 
Hamilton of Gilbertfield (Born 1680? Died 1751), other- 
wise called ‘ Wanton Willie,’ is the author as well as 
hero of this song.” 

I have before me some MS. notes on the old 
| Douglases, of Morton, in Upper Nithsdale, by one 
| of the family, and I see that it is stated that there 
| is a tradition in the family that the author and 
| hhe ro of this song was the celebrated William 
Douglas of Fingland, the suitor of Annie Laurie, 
and author of that Scottish lyric, Bonnie Annie 
Laurie. Is it known at what period this song 





was first circulated in Scotland ? William Douglas 
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was born about 1672, and was suitor of Annie 
about 1700. His character, as handed down in 
the family traditions, is suitable to that recorded 
in the song. He was quick in quarrel, being one 
of the best swordsmen of his time. He fought a 
duel with Captain Menzies, a neighbour, which 
had nearly proved fatal. At the instigation of the 
Duke of Douglas, he fought « noted professional 
swordsman, wounded and disarmed him, less, as 
the other maintained, by skill in fence than by 
Fingland’s “ fierce and squinting eyes.” All this 
seems to suit what we might expect in such a 
character as is shown in the lines : 
** His boots they were made of the jag, 
When he went to the weaponschaw, 
Upon the green nane durst him brag, 
The fiend ’s a ane amang them a’.” 


Can any farther light be thrown on the author of 


this old song? In regard to what Miss Aitken 
has done for Scottish lyrics, she has shown great 
taste in her selection, choosing only those that 
have won their way to the hearts of the Scottish 
people and dwelt there. C. T. Ramace. 


Tue Earty Enetisn MS. Contraction For 
Jesus.—This is either Jhe, Jhu, or Jha. We all 
know that the h got there from the Greek H for » ; 
but the question is, how Early English scribes 
understood the contraction, and how we ought to 


expand it. I have always maintained that if 


these scribes write in full, as they occasionally do, 
“ Jhesus,” we ought to expand “Jhe” as “Jhesus,” 
and “Jhu” as “Jhesu.” Some friends of mine 
say No: h was for e; therefore write e, and expand 
Jesus, Jesu. On the same principle, they would 
have to alter all the early wrong spellings of proper 
names into the right ones. But, luckily, their 
consciences are too good for that. As I have just 
met with two instances, in 14 lines, of the spelling 
“ Jhesus,” on leaf 72 of the Trinity MS. of the 
Early English Cursor Mundi, I print one here :— 
“ For he mijt not fynde ihesus... . 

So he wende to de Jhesus... .” 

I have seen many similar instances in this and 
other MSS. F. J. Furnivatt. 


THe Guarps or Cuartes I.—The question of | 
these troops, or at any rate a portion of them, | 


having found an asylum in Barbadoes being raised 
in a weekly paper,” I beg to offer the following 
references : 

On the 12th May, 1639, the Lord Chamberlain 
commanded the King’s troops at a review. [Cal. 
S. P. Home Series, 1639, No. 161.] 

Lord Willoughby defended Barbadoes in person, 
visiting the posts day and night,” when attacked 


by Sir George Ayscue. [Bloody News from the | 


Barbadoes, Brit. Mus. Cat., E. 655/16 : Ayscue, 


* The Broad Arrow, Aug. 8, 15, 1874. 


) 





1654, 883 f. 29; also Acts of Assembly of Barba- 
does from 1648, B. Mus., 234.3.) © 

Some Memoirs of the First Nettle ment of Barba- 
loes, taken troi Antient Records (174) - Brit. 
Mus., 1196, b. 33. In the above work it appears 
that none of the officers mentioned as afterwards 
in the King’s Life Guards and Foot Guards were 
then amongst the inhabitants, a list of whom is 
given.t 

In the Cat. Harl. MSS. are the following re- 
ferences, which I have not examined: Barbadoes. 
vol. ii. 96, 1510, 133 ; 98, 1511, 33;—W. I. Islands, 
vol, i, 345, 540, 36; vol. ii. 142, 1583, 59; 315, 
1898, 5; vol. iii. 308, 5910, 38 ; 370, 6494, 15. 

I am myself inclined to believe that Lord Wil- 
loughby was accompanied or followed by a con- 
siderable number of the troops in question ; and 
that they were not local militia who so severely 
repulsed Sir George Ayscue’s first attack on Car- 
lisle block-house. Sir George himself bears testi- 
mony to the remarkable gallantry of the opposing 
force. There was evidently great esprit de corps 


J. H. L. A. 


amongst the latter. 


A Frat or Memory :— 

“On the occasion of Professor Fawcett’s speech at 
Brighton the other day, the report of which occupied 
more than two columns of the Scotsman, a curious 
instance was afforded of memory such as is not often 
equalled. A gentleman who went down to Brighton in 
order to report the speech for fourteen newspapers called 
upon the Professor some time before its delivery, and, 
explaining the nature of his business, requested the 
favour of a statement of the principal points of the 
speech. Professor Fawcett very courteously proposed 
not only to give him the substance of his speech, but to 
rehearse the whole of it for him. This he did, and the 
reporter took it down. Later on, while the speech 
proper was being delivered, the original copy made at 
the rehearsal was checked over word for word, and from 
beginning to end; so perfectly had the speech been 
committed to memory, there was not one single mistake, 
except that in one place a word was substituted for its 
equivalent in the notes.” — Scotsman. 

Perhaps “N. & Q.” may not object to preserve 
the above extract quoted in a London paper :— 





“ Fawcett, an hc olim meminisse juvabit.” 
F, Pxriworr. 


“THe Otp 1s Betrer.”—Not altogether for our 
own sakes. for we are ourselves growing old, and 
will soon remove to other scenes, but for the sake 
of the generations to come, it is very painful to 
witness how increasingly the gaudy is taking the 

| lace of the neat, the showy of the usual, and ob- 


t refinement. Without 
and there are many 
to prove 


| trusive decoration of mo 

oing into other questions, 
|such in which I feel a lively interest, 
| my point, I would simply, in this note, refer to the 
lstvle in which our books are got up. Compare 
| + This fact is, to some extent, confirmatory of R. C.’s 
argument about Robert Archer (Provost-Marshal of the 


1 : = “NX ” \ 
| Army in Barbadoes in 1679: see “ N. & Q.,° ante). 
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Edition of the Poets—paper, 
type, binding, the absence of tawdry illustrations, 
and all—with any recent editions of the same 
1uthors, and my meaning is at once made plain. 
There is an American poet in whose works I 
take great delight,—Longfellow ; but I cannot buy 
any new copy of his poems, without being 
offended with a glaring cover and a number of 
ridiculous woodcuts, which do not at all convey 
the sense of the text. Or if I want to give a 
present of Milton, or Pope, or Cowper, the same 
result meets me. Why should these 


Pickering’s Aldine 


things be ? 
Has the age grown hopelessly vulgar, or is there 
any prospect of a return to the sterling, quiet, 
substantial, unpretending excellence of our fore 


fathers ? d. We We 


Cricket, NAME OF. 
What do you call it, when the ball, sir, hits 


GAME OF 

“ Tutch 
the stool? 

“ Filbon. Why, out. 

“ Tutch. Even so am I; out, out of all hope ever to 
come in to crown my poor age at his table.” 


Two Maids of Movre-clacke (1609), p- 
This passage points to the inferenc that at 
cr icket, or stool with four legs see Nares, s. 2 ») 


served in early times for wickets, and that thence 
came the name of the game. vo Ge Va 


Cuartes Lamp.—In Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s re- 
cently published work, Mary and Charles Lamb 
p. 196), there is mention of a MS. dialogue in 
Hazlitt’s handwriting “* between L amb and himself 
on the question whe ther peop - take an interest in 
good for its own sake.” Mr. “HL zlitt does not 


seem to be aware that this piece has been printed | 


and forms part of Skete hes and Essays, by William 
Hazlitt, collected by his Son, Lond. 1839. <A. and 
B. are the chief interlocutors, and D. is, I suppose, 
meant for Lamb. The quotation from Henry IV. 
given by Mr. C. Hazlitt— 

“J. L. This is the strangest tale that e’er I heard. 


C. ZL. It is the strangest fellow, brother John.” 
—forms the conclusion of the dialogue 7 printe - 
form, but the initials are here given as J. D. and 


C.D. If Mr. Hazlitt is right in conje turing this 
quotation to refer to “ something which appears to 
have passed between Charles and John Lamb,” 
there is of course some probability that the dialogue 
was not entirely imaginary. While upon the 
subject of Charles Lamb, may I ask if it is known 
who wrote the sketch of Dyer in the Public 
Characters of 1798-9? Was it Lamb? 
C. Etxtiot Browne. 


Joun Locke axnp THE QuAKeERs.—In a pam- 
phlet issued by one of the Society of Friends 
there is a letter by John Locke, which is a rather 
curious jumble of sweetmeats and sanctity. As it 


is short, and has not been included in his Life, 
perhaps you will find a corner for it :— 








“ A Letter from the celebratod John Locke to Rebecca 
Collier and Rachael Brecken. 
“ Grays Inn, Nov. 21st, 1699. 

“ My Sweet Friends,—A Paper of sweetmeats by the 
bearer, to attend your journey, comes to testify the 
sweetness I found in your society. 1 admire no converse 
more than that of Christian freedom ; I fear no bondage 
like that of pride and prejudice ; I now see acquaintance 
by sight cannot reach the height of enjoyment which 
acquaintance by knowledge arrives to :—outward hearing 
may misguide us, but internal knowledge cannot err. 
We have something thereof what we shall have hereafter 
to know, as we are known, and thus we, with our cther 
friends, were even at the first view mutual partakers ; 
and the more there is of this in the life, the less we need 
enquire of what Country, Nation, Party, or Persuasion 
our Friends are? for our own knowledge is more sure 
than another's is for us; thus ‘we know whom we have 
believed.’ 

** Now the God of all grace grant that you may hold 
fast that rare grace of Love and Charity—unbiassed and 
unbounded love which, if it decay not, will spring up 
mightily, as the waters of the inner sanctuary, higher 
and higher, till you, with the universal Church, swim 
together in the ocean of Divine love. Woman, indeed, 
had the honour first to publish the resurrection of the 
God of love,—why not again the resurrection of the 
spirit of love? And let all the disciples of our Lord 
rejoice therein, as doth your partner, Joun Locke. 
“The above letter was sent to Rebecca Collier after a 

Meeting in London, with a paper of sweetmeats, and 
another for her companion. The great John Locke 
was at the Meeting, and took particular notice of 
them. |” 

IT add the full title of the tract, 
appear to be in Smith’s Quaker Bibliography :— 

“A Copy of a Letter from a Clergyman in England to 
Patience Brayton; to which is added a Letter from the 
celebrated John Locke to Rebecca Collier and Rachael 
jrecken; and also Reflections on Death. Chester 
Printed by T. Griffith, Bridge Street. 1523.” 

This letter, although unimportant, is not without 
interest, as showing the great philosopher as a 
Platonic flirter with two fair friends. It would 
also seem to show that he had some drawings 
towards the Quakers. Wuitiiam E. A. Axon. 

Rusholme. 


as it does not 


THE NILE.— 
‘ Vere ergo Nilus ex hoc priore lacu fluit, qui 12 gra. 


Tue CourRsE OF 


| situs est versus Antarcticum Polum, cinguntque eundem 


altissimi montes Czefates dicti, Aphronitro atque argenti 
fodinis clari. Descendit tum per 400 mill. in septen- 
trionem, aliumque lacum subit, quem Maris vocal bul » ob 
magnitudinem incole dignantur. Latitudine com- 
prehendit 220 mill. sub linea situs. De hoc ew 
certiores nos facere Auzichani Congitanis vicini ac com- 
merciis iisdem noti. Addunt iidem hoc in lacu gentem 
degere qu navigiis utatur, scribere norit, mensuram ac 
pondera sciat, zedificia ex lapide et calce habeat, more 
Congitanis peregrino. Quaex re propinquitas Prasbyteri 
Jchannis terre considerari potest. Ex secundo supra- 
dicto lacu Nilus in Meroen tendit cum spacio inter 
insulam lacumque 240 mill. nostratium, in quem deinde 
alii fluvii_procurrunt, nempe flumen Colves, &c., circa 
limites Melindew situm. Circa Meroen Nilus in duos 
ramos abit, terramque altiorem Merve dictam cingit. 
Ad dextram Meroes versus orientem amnis Abagni 
oritur ex lacu Bracina tendens juxta Praesbyteri Johannis 
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“ Hugo forestarius de Sotora reddit compotum de x. 
solidis de veteri Censu foreste de Sotora.” 

The word “Sotora” occurs in the same roll in 
the account for Gloucestershire :— 

“ Monachi Gloecestrie reddunt compotum de c. libris 
pro terra de Sotora quam Rex eis concessit.” 

Now, the Monastery of St. Peter at Gloucester 
possessed land in a place, the name of which 
appears in the History and Cartulary of that house 
published in the Rolls Series (vol. i . p. 12), under 
the form “Sotteshore,” and w hich is identified 
with “Shotover” by the editor in the index. In 
Domesday Book (f. 154b), under the heading 
“ Oxenefordscire,” there is a notice of a royal forest 
in “Scotorne,” which is most probably identical 
with “ Shotover.” If it be, the derivation of the 
latter from “ Chateau-Vert ” is out of the question, 
unless we suppose that the Normans had forgotten 
their own language only twenty years after the 
battle of Hastings. Frank Scotr Haypon. 

Merton, Surrey. 


“Boss” (5% §. i, 221, 253, 356.) — 
* Adown the black and craggy boss 
Of that huge cliff, whose ample verge 
Tradition calls the Hero’s Targe.” 

In these lines, quoted by F. D., boss is plainly 
the name for the projecting stud or point on.a 
Scottish buckler or targe, figuratively applied to a 
peculiarly-shaped rock. The edition of Webster 
brought out by Messrs. Bell & Daldy gives the 
following etymology :— 

“French bosse, Provencal bossa, Italian bozza, from 
German utz, butzen, something cloddy or stumpy, point, 
tip; Old High German bozo, tuft, bunch; Dutch bos, 
bunch, tuft; Old High German pézan, pizjan, Middle 
High German bézen, New High German Loszen, to beat.”’ 

2.) Bos, bos-se, which TAUNTONIENSIS has heard 
in Somersetshire applied to “ oxen, cows, or calves,” 
can, it need hardly be said, have no connexion 
with the foregoing word. It looks like a repre- 
sentative of the well-known Celtic word for a cow, 
Irish bo, Welsh buweh, Scottish Gaelic bd, &c., 
which is the relative of Bows, bos, a root which 
may very well have been onomato-poetic. It is, 
however, urged on the other hand that if bo well 
expresses the bellowing of the beast, the b becomes 
g in Skr. gé6, Zendish géo, O. H. Germ. chuo, Eng- 
lish cow, all which forms possibly are variants of 
the one root found in TaunTonrensts’s bos, inter- 
changes of } and g not being unfrequent. 

3.) I think Crescent has given us the true 
origin of the American word “ boss” in the Dutch 
baas. Davin FirzGERALD. 


Percy, THE TRUNK-MAKER (5" §. i, 308, 439.)— 
Various publications issued from the press on the 
subject of James Percy’s claim to the earldom of 
Northumberland, from the death of Josceylin 
Percy, the eleventh earl, May 21, 1670, till the 
claim was decided adversely by the Lords in 1689. 











His own petitions on the subject extend from 
1670 to 1694. For full information, see the fol- 
lowing :— 

“The Petition of James Percy to His Majesty for the 
Estate, as being next Heir to the Earl of Northumber- 
land. 1679, fo. 

“The Claim, Pedigree, and Proceedings of James 
Percy, now Claimant to the Earldom of Northumberland, 
oy 4 presented to both Houses of Parliament. Lond., 

686 

“ The Case of James Percy, Claymant to the Earldom 
of Northumberland. With an impartial account of the 
Proceedings he hath made in the several courts of Jus- 
tice, in order to the proving and obtaining his = and 
title to the said Earldom. Lond., 1685, fo., pp. 

In Sir Egerton Brydges’s Restituta, a ili. 
pp. 519-528, will be found a most interesting 
review of this case. 

“Short Account of the Proceedings of James Percy, 
late of Ireland, in pursuance of his right to the Earldom 
of Northumberland, fo. n.d., but contemporaneous.” 

I quote from one of the statements that “the 
claimant’s adversaries procured to be published in 
the gazettes, that the claimant was an impostor; 
and declared that his name was not Percy.” 

In 1689 the Lords sentenced him to wear a 
paper in Westminster Hall declaring him “a false 
and impudent pretender to the Earldom of North- 
umberland.” Notwithstanding this Lord Chief 
Justice Hale is reported to have said to the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, “I verily believe he [the claimant] 
hath as much right to the Earldom of Northum- 
berland as I have to this coach and horses which 
I have bought and paid for.” See also Collins’s 
Peerage, edit., 1812, vol. ii. p. 357 ; Masters’s His- 
tory of Bene’t College, Cambridge, p. 355. For a 
brief account of the sufferings of his son Anthony, 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, see Archbishop King’s 
State of the Protestants of Ireland, edit., 1691, 

138 and 179. GASTON DE BERNEVAL. 

Philadelphia. 


‘ 


SHADDONGATE (5™ §, i. 328, 395, 517.)—‘ To 
get at the origin of a local name, we should,” ac- 
cording to Max Miiller, “go back to its earliest 
spelling,” and, as this was not done by the querist, 
of course all interpretations “may be held as 
dubious.” However, I am prepared to fortify 
my definition of this word by some pretty good 
authorities. I stated that “Shad” was the 
Frankish Chad =war (see Grimm’s Deutsche Gram- 
matik), not that Cath had been corrupted to Shad, 
but that the Celtic Cath was equivalent to Shad or 
Chad. That they were originally the same is most 
probable, for the Saxon d was equivalent to th, 
and s and soft c were interchangeable. A very 
similar, and perhaps more correct definition of the 
word Shaddongate, may be thus :—the repetition 
of the d may be a redundancy; as Dr. Latham 
observes, in his English Language, p. 157, “the 
reduplication of the consonant after a vowel, as in 
spotted, merely denotes that the preceding vowel 
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is short” ; then the on in Shadon may be a cor- 
ruption of the Saxon plural in en (“N. & Q.,” i., 
ii., 234) or of an = a district (Beale-Poste, Ancient 
Britain, 242). In fact, this trivial vowel-change 
would not be a corruption at all, for, “In deriva- 
tion, all the vowels may be treated as one letter ” 
(Bosworth’s A.-S. Grammar). I do not find 
Shaddongate upon the Ordnance Map, but, if it 
is, or was, near Carlisle, there can be no doubt 
but that, being upon the Border, the meaning is 
the war-gate, or entrance. Gate here must be 
taken in the general and geographical sense, and 
not in the contracted form now used. There are 
several names near this part of the Border quite as 
indicative of war and strife, viz., Wigton, Warwick, 
Harraby, Harwich, and many others. 

When (which seldom happened) a place name 
was adopted from a proper name, it was generally 
the name of some one more renowned than he who 
“is said to have been brother to St. Patrick.” 

C. Cuatrock, F.R.HLS. 

Castle Bromwich. 


Montarene’s “ Essays” (5 §. i. 208, 275.)— 
Surely this idea (were I to live my life over again, 
I should live it just as I have done) has occurred 
to most of us. I think it has been put in a most 
concise form by a poet of whom very few of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” have heard :— 

** 1 ’ve had my share of trouble, and I've done my share 
of toil; 
And life is short,—the longest life a span. 
I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil, 
Or the wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 


For good undone and gifts misspent, and resolutions 


ain 
"Tis somewhat late to tarry.—This I know, 
I would live the same life over if I had to live again, 
And the chances are I go where most men go.” 
The author, the late Mr. Adam Lindsay Gordon, 
was well known in Australia as a fine spirit, a 
good comrade, and a gallant horseman. Major 
Whyte Melville quotes some of his verses in 
Satanella. M. C. 
Melbourne, Australia. 


** Though I think no man can live well once but he 
that could live twice, yet for my own part I would not 
live over my hours past, or begin again the thread of 
my days: not unto Cicero’s ground because I have lived 
them well, but for fear I should live them worse.”—Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

W. A. C. 


Cowper : Trooper (5 S. i. 68, 135, 272, 316 ; 
ii. 16.)—I know nothing of the poet’s genealogy ; 
but if he was descended from a Durham or North- 
umbrian stock, he would certainly be a Cooper. 
We, in the counties of Durham and Northumber- 





land, call a cow a coo, and, therefore, Cowper would | 


be Cooper. A tribe of north-country potters is 
known as “ Cooper’s gang,” but I cannot say any- 


| 





| obtain it. 


them figure in police reports as Coopers and 
Cowper’s. “Dun Cow Lane,” in the city of Dur- 
ham, is popularly “ Dun Coo Lane.” 

Names, as to their pronunciation, vary in dif- 
ferent localities. Take, as an example, “ Walsh.” 
This is a common name in Craven, and it is in- 
variably pronounced Worsh. In Durham, we have 
the same name, but it is always pronounced as 
written, “Walsh.” In Craven, we have a song 
where “ Cooper” is a rhyme to “trooper” ; but, 
as I never saw the song in print, I cannot say 
whether the hero is a Cooper or a Cowper. I have 
known numerous Cowpers, but they were all Coopers. 
I should consider it very pedantic to call a Cowper 
otherwise than Cooper. In these matters the real 
guide is not so much correctness as custom. 

James Henry Drxoy. 


We have had Cowpers (Coopers) in the land for 
many generations. They are an historic family, 
and have filled various offices of State, from the 
Lord High Chancellor (grand-uncle of the poet), in 
1707, to the First Commissioner of Works in our 
own day- Yet, to humour W. A. C. in his notion 
of altering an original till it resembles its portrait, 
they are now to call themselves somebody else ! 
Would it have surprised a “ Glasgow” man to hear 
George Stephenson’s “So much the worse for the 
coo” (cow) ? H. D. C. 

Dursley. 


Cowper is a mere corruption of Cooper, and it has 

always been pronounced by country people Cooper. 
In all very ancient documents it is usually written 
Coop, or Cowp, in the contracted form. The pro- 
nunciation never altered with the spelling, but, 
like Darby for Derby, Barkshire for Berkshire, 
sarkeley for Berkeley, &c., held its own. Still, 
like W. A. C., I prefer that the poet’s name should 
not be vulgarized into Cooper, though sentiment 
is one thing, truth another. > Be ae 


Wetsu Testament (5t" §. i. passim ; ii. 18.)— 
The suggestion of M. H. R. as to the desirableness 
of the “New Testament Committee” having 
among them a scholar capable of collating the 
English version with the Welsh is worthy of con- 
sideration. There are many passages which appear, 
to a Welshman at least, more forcibly rendered in 
the latter than in the former. M. H. R. is not, 
however, happy in the illustrations he gives of the 
readings in the Welsh Testament. In the passage, 
“Fel na choller pwy bynag a gredo ynddo ef, ond 
caffael o hono fywyd tragwyddol” (John iii. 15), 
the words italicized do not, as he supposes they 
do, mean “obtain from him.” The pronoun em- 
bodied in the phrase “o hono” refers to “ pwy 
bynag,” whosoever; to him who should have 
eternal life, not to Him from whom he should 
The text is an example of a peculiar 





thing about their orthography, for I have known | Welsh construction, in which a verb in the infini- 
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terram ad insulam supradictam. A sinistra alii rivi 
fluunt, inter quos Saraboo citatur, fluvius qui se in 
Nilum item exonerat per Athiopiam delatus. Ipse Nilus 
postmodum circa Sienes insulam e precipiti cataracta 
ruit, tanto strepitu ut vicinis populis auditum imminuat 
surditatemque quandam continuo tinnituinferat. Zgyptus 
deinde eum suscipit, patrem ac fzcunditate uberi gratis- 
simum; hance rigat ac pet ostia multiplicia elatus Mare 
Mediterraneum subit. Ostiorum duo preclarissima sunt ; 
Rossetti nempe, quod diei unius itinere ab Alexandria 
distat, et Pelusii nunc Damiate. Ergo conclusione 
facta incremento Nili Mgypti, ac Zairi in Congitano 
regno, Nigrique in Aithiopia causam dant eodem pene 
tempore continui imbres per menses quinque in Congo 
aliisque vicinioribus terris decidui.” 

The above extract is taken from the work of 

inschoten, the Dutch voyager, a Latin translation 
Linsc yager, 
of which was printed in 1599. I have a copy in a 
mutilated state, owing to a fire. There are several 
curious old maps and other interesting plates. 
Some of your readers may like to compare the 
above extract with the accounts of Speke, Burton, 
Dr. Livingstone, and Sir Samuel Baker. The 
author refers to Odoardo Lupo, a Portuguese, as 
his authority. E. H. A. 

Queries. 

(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Buiaevu’s* Artas.—On Blaew’s* Map of the Ork- 
ney Islands (Theatrum Orbis Terrarwm, sive Atlas 
Novus, Pars Va. Amsteledami, apud I. Blaev,* 
MDCLIV.), Opposite the cape on the west coast of 
the island of Hoy, called by him “ Rora Head 
Stour,” but on modern maps Roray Head, there is 
this note :—“The Stour wher buildet that excellent 
Foul called the Lyer.” I shall be glad to know 
what this sea bird is which seems to have been so 
much thought of. 

The information given in most of the maps of 
the Highlands and west coast of Scotland in this 
curious old Atlas is stated to be on the authority of 
Timoth. Pont. When the wild state of the High- 
lands at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
is remembered, the general accuracy of the details 
is surprising. One is inclined to ask how did 
Timoth. Pont get his information, for it is not 
difficult to imagine the sort of reception he would 
be likely to meet with had he presented himself in 
the districts of the Macgregors, or Macleods, or 
Mackintoshes, with the surveying chains, levelling 
staves, and other instruments, with the drawings 
of which he and “Guiljelmus Blaeu” ornament 
their joint work. 

That he is not always trustworthy, may be seen 
by reference to his map of Kintyre (Cantyra 
chersonesus, Cantyr a Demie-yland), where Loch 
Tarbert, in some places little over half a mile in 


* The name is spelled both ways in the Atlas. 





breadth, according to Keith Johnston is shown as 
an arm of the sea, many miles broad. In this 
case, and in some others, Timothy must have gone 
by hearsay. Any particulars regarding this Timoth. 
Pont would, I think, be interesting. 
A. FrErevsson. 
United Service Club, Edinburgh. 


GeorcE IV.—I have lately been told by an old 
gentleman that it is a mistake to suppose that 
King George IV. died without illegitimate issue. 
He informs me that his father-in-law (now dead), 
a gentleman well acquainted with some members 
of the lady’s family, told him many years ago that 
George IV., when a young man, had been capti- 
vated by a beautiful Jewess, and that the result 
was the young lady gave birth to a son. This son, 
it appears, was passed off as the child of a poor 
Jew, who had charge of him, and no doubt this 
was done to save the “ fair fame” of the mother’s 
family, who are said to have been people of great 
wealth and eminent position in London, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth and beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries. My friend says that an 
allusion to “the captivation of the prince by a 
pretty Jewess”” is made in some memoir, but he 
cannot remember the name of the publication. 
Can you, or any of your readers, give me the title 
of the memoir alluded to! Or perhaps some one 
who sees this letter may be able to afford some 
information on the subject. There is a rumour 
that the son of the prince enlisted as a soldier, 
attained high rank as an ofiicer, and died greatly 
respected. The whole history, as I have heard it, 
is quite romantic ; but as the lady’s family very 
naturally hushed up the affair, and mystified mat- 
ters, it is probable that it may be difficult to prove 
it. Perhaps, however, some light may be thrown 
on the interesting history by some of your readers. 

Ever INQvISITIVE. 


Missau.—I want information of a Missal I 
have, printed, so far as I can make out, by 
Joannis Winterburger, in the year 1512, at Vienna. 
The following is his rhyme of himself and his 
mark :— 

“ Signa vides lector: hyberna ex arce Joannis 

Anguineas inter jaculum amentabile spiras. 
Anguis ut etatem : cariosas ille lituras 
Comit, in invidiam gerit artis tela decorem.” 

I confess to being unable to make these lines 
quite intelligible to myself. I should say that the 
text of the Missal puzzles me most. It is unlike 
any with which I have compared it. I shall be 


glad to show it to any one learned in old editions 
of the Missal; to write some of its peculiarities 
would take up a great deal too much of your space. 
PronunciAtTion.—Howshould the words heaven, 
prayer, mire, be pronounced in singing or chant- 





ing—as if one or two syllables ! H. A. W. 
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Byrron’s Birtupiace: “Anniversary CAuen- | by some of the valuable contributors to a work to 
par.”—An inquiry as to the poet’s birthplace | which I have never been disappointed in appealing. 
appeared in “N. & Q.” 1* S. ii. 410, and the Vr. 
Editor, on the authority of Cunningham’s Hand- 


hook of London, stated that he was born at 24, Tue Prerace anv Baronetace.—In H innay 
Holles Street (Cavendi h Square). In several and Die ‘trichsen’s « Almanac, the anmu ul publication 
biographical works this street is me ntioned : as her of which is now discontinued, the peerages were 
locus in quo, but without the num In the Life enumerate d according sd their creation, and 
by J. W. Lake, prefixed to the Pai ilarly with the baronetcies and kn ighthoods, 
poet s works (1828), the place of b , Phi showed at a glance the number of cre tions 
Natal | of © h in each reign. Is there any publication 














Z 





be Dover. In the inn rsary Calendar, ul : 4 : 

Book and Universal Mirror. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. that gives the information in te 8 me jor f 
1832, under date 22nd January, London (only Nantwicu. 
appears, but a ! follows. The compiler of this Conporus, Eart or Cornwatu.—What are 
work possessed a wonderful fund of information, | the arms (if any) of Condorus, last Saxon Earl of 
and he must have had some doubt. I therefore | Cornwall? Burke's ——— not give them. 
usk, where was the poet born? I have some faint | | than k Herm e for having kindly sent me 
recollection of having t been told several years since | the Fitz-Alan pedigree. W. G. Tavyrox 


that the compiler of the last-mentioned 
+ gentleman named Dixon. Can and w 
your readers inform me G 


~% 


A Mopgern Account or Scotrzanp,” &.— 
This is a pamphlet of 34 pp., “‘ To which is added a 








St. Briavel’s, Epsom. | poem on the same subject,” &c. ‘ London, printed 

Sinai Mien bee in ht ot, nah of | for J. Roberts in Warwick-Lane ~~ Six-pence. 
' : : ee parish church OF) Tn ink, upon title-page, “ Dat pposed 1700, 
‘ helsea, . short time since, I entered nto conver- | By Defoe.” I shall feel obliged i - ng informed 
sation with an old m ~e who, amongst other thing ? if the date and authors ship are rightly stated, and 
told me that he used o live in Le wis Buildings, if the pamphlet is of anv rarity. . J. 
Lawrence Street, adjoining Chey Wher, | ; 7 
and by whom, were Lewis Buildings et d (they Fan Manuracturers.—About 1770, a noted 
have been pulled down) Was there any family | dealer in, or maker of, fans lived on Ludgate Hill, 
named Lewis connected with Chel n the seven- | named Clarke. Are there any records of him in an 
teenth century, or di the name occur in the | historical or an artistic point of view?! Cc 
parish register prior to 1700 Ss. | : ; 

| Sympon ix Starvep Gtiass.—What is the 
Crock - StrRi KIN‘ In passing through Ham- | mean of the following symbol, which appears 





burg I observed that the clock in the lofty tower | in painted glass in the east window of the church 
ot St. Michael’s Church t! kes € wh h ur three | it Whitchurch, near Stratford on-Avon, V 





times. For example, when six o’clock is past, at | human head with the tongue hanging out of the 
& quarter past SIX, It sti kes one for the quarter, mouth? There is one on either side. I cannot 
and then seven times ; and at half-past it strikes | tell the date, but it is ancient. R. P. 
two, and then seven; but singularly at three- | 
quarters past it strikes three only ; then at seven | : Francis Swirt is reported to have been 
o'clock it strikes four for the quarters, and ‘hen | staunch royalist in the turbulent times of C harles I. 
seven. Are there any other clocks that strike like | To what family did he belong? W. WrvTeERs. 
this? And why does it not stril seven a the | Waltham Abbey. 
three-quarters past Jostan Miter, M.A. Jour pe Tornes.—Where can I procure 

| 


authentic account of this individual and his de- 


sce ndants, also of his possessions and what became 

of them? Was he a Norman who came over with 

the Conqueror, or was he a Saxon and a nobleman 

of this country before the Conquest? D. C. E. 
The Crescent, Bedford. 


serlin. 


“ Heraciitcs RipEns at a Dialogue between Jest and 
Earnest concerning the Times: London, printed for B. 
Tooke. No. 1, Feb. 1, 1681, to No. 82 (and last ?), 1682.” 

Who was the author « of this single- 
leaf weekly publication ? f any curiosity or 
authority A 





DisRaAELr’s “TANcRED,” Boox VI. Car. IIL.— 
Is the beautiful description of Tancred’s visit to 


Cameo: Intaciio.—About the word intaglio 


there cannot be a doubt, either as to its meaning | the Queen of the Ansarey, who shows him “ all 
wr derivation ; and with the conventional meaning | that remains of Antioch.” at all authentic? The 
of cameo we are equally familiar ; but whence is | ideas expressed by the author on seeing é 
it derived? From the Italian cammeo we obtain Olympian Jove, and Astarte in Syria have 
no information as to its origin. Whence comes | similar tendency to Max Miiller’s Science of Re- 
the Italian word? I ask, as usual, to be informed | ligion. As the latter has been published since 


Apollo, 
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Tancred, it would be interesting to know how far 


the Prime Minister has anticipated Max Miiller in 

his “new” science. G. Laurence Gomme. 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ToKkENs.—W. 

in his admirable work on these tokens, 

the following, which he attributes to Penkridge, in 

Staffordshire, viz. :— 

PHILLIPES.—The Mercers’ Arms. 


Boyne, 
describes 


Oby.—I0HN . (In the 
field.) 
Rev.—IN . PACRII 


GE .1665.—HIS . HALF . PENY. 


As the specimen in my possession distinctly 
reads PANCRIDGE, may not the place of issue be 
intended for St. Pancras, Pancridge being a cor- 
ruption? (Vide Timbs’s Curiosities of London, 
pp. 153 and 580.) Henry Caristie£. 


Rocer DE Quincy, brother of Robert and son 
of Seiher by Margaret, dau en of Robe rt de 
Mellent. How can this be conciled with the 
laim of Matilda de Holland to the manor of Hals 
Placita de Quo Waranto, p- 550 ? She traces 
from Robert de Melan, Earl of Leicester, through 
{micia and Cecilia, his daughters and heirs ; from 
Amicia Robert, son and heir; from Robert to 
Roger de Quincy, son and heir ; from Roger to 
Elena, daughter and heir, &c., as if Amicia, not 
Margaret, were wife of Seiher, and Roger his 
grandson. - 


Frexcn Rervucrrs.—How can I obtain infor- 
mation respecting those who came over to Ireland 
in the reign of William III., relative to their 


> 


names, the erants made to them, &c. H. B. 


} 


THe “ CALENTURISTS.’ I should be much 
obliged for an explanat ion of the “ sect of the Calen- 
turists,” as the phrase occurs in Charles Lamb’s 
Essays, quoted below :- 

‘Ha! Cleombrolus! and what salad, in faith, did you 
light upon at the bottom of the Mediterranean You 
were founder, I take it, of the dis interes sted sect of the 
Calenturists.”—*“‘ All Fool’s Day,” Essays of Elia, by 
Charles Lamb, p. 55 

G. Hf. 


, new edit., 1868, 
VioLantr, YoLANTE, IoLANTHA, IoLENT.—Are 
these really only different forms of the same female 
name ? WoopwWaARD. 


ZoRNLIN Famin If Z. Z. 
give me any infoeunal ition respecting “‘ Rosina Maria 
Zornlin,” and “ Mrs. Zornlin,” who wrote at the 
beginning of this ce ntury, I shall be much obliged 
if he will write to me OLtpHarR Hamsr. 
New Barnet, N. 


‘5% S. ii, 113) can 


Post-Orrice Mox EY ORDERS In 1791. 
ington, the bookseller, writes on the 
follows :— 


Lack- 


subject as 


“ Many in the country four id it difficult to remit small 
sums that were under bankers’ notes, which difficulty is 


now done away, asx the post-masters receive small sums 
of money, and give drafts for the same on the post-o‘lice 
in London.” 
What was the system and the seale of charges ? 
GrorGE ELLIs. 


St. John’s Wood. 


Jouxn Westey’s Epitiox or Tomas A 
Kempis.—Some time since I bought a book, of 
which there is not a copy in the Bodleian, nor is it 
mentioned by Lowndes :— 

“ An Extract of the Christian's Pattern; or, a Treatise 
on the Imitation of Christ. Written in Latin, by Thomas 
& Kempis. Abridged and published in English by John 
Wesley, M.A., London, 1793.” 

It is in 8vo. sheets, but is only 4 by 24 inches 
in size. Pp. 97,98 are wanting. There is a Pre- 
face on the manner of using the book. Will any 
one favour me with a transcript of the missing 
leaf ? Ep. MARSHALL. 

Sandford St. Martin, Oxon. 


Replies. 


PINA SILVER. 
(5% §. ii. 168.) 

Having passed many years of my life in Chili 
and Peru, I have seen the plata piia manufactured. 
It is thus: the silver ore having been crushed to a 
pulp in a mill resembling a mortar mill on an iron 
or granite solero, is then transferred to a cylinder 
with four radial arms revolving inside of it, and a 
stream of water running into it; a certain quantity 
of salt and quicksilver is then thrown into the 
mass, and the muddy or earthy particles having 
been washed out at the top of the cylinder, or 
barrel, the mercury takes up the silver particles 
which settle at the bottom, and is converted into an 
amalgam. This amalgam is then put into iron 
moulds, generally six inches across the bottom, 
three inches across the top, and nine inches long 
internally, of an hexagonal shape, having a small 
hole at the lesser end ; the amalgam is beaten in at 
the big end with a wooden mallet, and the excess of 
mercwry falls through at the small end into an 
earthen pot to receive it ; the mould is then luted 
at the bottom, over an iron plate, with clay, an 
inverted tube luted over the hole at the top, its 
lower end reaching down into a vessel of water, 
and a strong charcoal fire applied all round the 











mould. By this means the mercury is evaporated 
and condensed in the water, and, after a certain 
time, known to the manipulator by experience, 
the fire is extinguished, the tube removed, — 
when cold, the contents of the mould shook out ; 

mass of spongy silver, called plata piia, or, more 
properly, pina pronounced peen-ya), from its 
resemblance in shape somewhat toa pine-apple. In 
this porous state, it will imbibe a large quantity 
of water, and, to prevent fraud in this respect, it 
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is now generally melted down into plata barra, 
and exported to Europe in this shape. In steamers 
I have commanded on the west coast of South 
America, I have carried, from time to time, many 
tons of silver, both “ pifia” and “ barra,” from the 
intermediate ports, both to Callao (Lima) and Val- 
paraiso(Chili), representing millions sterling. When 
the Duke de Palata was appointed Viceroy of Peru, 
the streets through which he passed on his entry 
into Lima were literally paved with bars of silver, 
valued at some sixteen millions sterling, which 
had been collected ready to ship on board the 
next galleon, vid Panama, for Spain, and the 
commonest utensils were formerly made of silver. 
GrorcE Peacock, 
Pioneer of Steam Navigation in the Pacific. 


The following extract is from E. Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia. ..of Arts and Sciences, 2nd edit., 
1738 :— 

“ Pinea, or Pine, in commerce, a term used in Peru 
and Chili, for a kind of light, porous masses or lumps, 
formed of a mixture of mercury and silver-dust from the 
mines. . . . The ore or mineral of silver, being dug out 
of the veins of the mine, is first broke, then ground in 
mills for the purpose, driven by water with iron pestles 
of two hundred pound weight. The mineral thus pul- 
verized is next sifted, then worked up with water into a 
paste, which, when half dry, is cut into pieces called 
cuerpo's, a foot long, weighing each about two thousand 
five hundred pounds. Each cuerpo is again kneaded up 
with sea-salt, which dissolving incorporates with it. 
They then add mercury, from ten to twenty pounds for 
each cuerpo, kneading the paste a-fresh until the mer- 
cury be incorporated therewith. This office being ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, by reason of the noxious qualities 
of the mercury, is the lot of the poor Indians. . . . This 
amalgamation is continued for eight or nine days: some 
add lime, lead, or tin ore, &c., to forward it; and in some 
mines they are obliged to use fire. To try whether or 
no the mixture and amalgamation be sufficient they 
wash a piece in water, and if the mercury be white it 
has had its effect, if black it must be further worked. 
When enough it is sent to the lavatories, which are large 
basons that empty successively into one another. The 
paste, &c., being laid in the uppermost, the earth is then 
washed from it into the rest by a rivulet turned upon it, 
an Indian all the while stirring it up with his feet, and 
two other Indians doing the like in the other basons. . . . 

“ When the water runs quite clear out of the basons 
they find the mercury and silver at bottom, incorporated. 
This matter they call pella, and by this they form the 
pineas by expressing as much of the mercury as they 
can ; first by putting it in woollen bags and pressing and 
beating it strongly; then by stamping it in a kind of 
wooden mould of an octagonal form at bottom, whereof 
is a brass plate pierced full of little holes. 

“The matter being taken out of the mould is laid on a 
trivet, under which is a large vessel full of water ; and 
the whole being covered with an earthen head, a fire 
is made around it. 

**The mercury still remaining in the mass is thus re- 
duced into fumes, and at length condensing is precipitated 
into the water, leaving behind it a mass of silver grains 
of different figures, which, only joining or touching at 
the extremes, render the matter very porous and light. 

“ This, then, is pineas or pignes which the workmen 
endeavour to sell secretly to the vessels trading to the 





South Sea; and from which those who have ventured to 
engage in so dangerous a commerce have made such vast 
- Indeed the traders herein must be very careful, 
or the Spanish miners are errant knaves, and to make 
the pignes weigh more make a practice of filling the 
middle with sand or iron.” 
Mase Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Pina silver is silver in the shape of a sugar loaf, 
a form which it assumes during the process of the 
separation of the pure metal from the ore, and 
before cast into bars, when it is assayed at the 
king’s stamping house, and a mark set upon it 
according to its fineness. This may be gathered 
from a work in great estimation, On the Natural 
and Moral History of the East and West Indies, 
by Joseph d’ Acosta, the original editions of which 
were published at Seville in 1590, 4to., and at 
Barcelona in 1591, 8vo. 

After describing (cap. v. et seq.) the different 
stages of the purification of the ore, by means of 
heat, washing in water, and the partial expulsion 
of the quicksilver by the pressure of the massina 
cloth, the author proceeds to state that— 

“ The rest of the mass, in form like a sugar loaf, is 
covered with an earthen pan of that shape; and a great 
fire having been kindled around it, all the quicksilver 
runs out at a pipe, as distilled water from a lembick, and 
the silver remains in the same shape, and of the same 
bulk, but in weight less by four-fifths, and all like a 
honeycomb.” 
which explains how the water was “soked and 
gott into a part of the Pina* silver.” 

Witiiam Parr. 

Conservative Club. 


“Tue ArcH#oLocicAL Epistte To DEAN 
Mixes” (5 §. ii. 150, 251.)—I am in a position 
to state most confidently that The Archeological 
Epistle was written by John Baynes. My authority 
is that learned and accurate scholar, the late Francis 
Douce, who had known Baynes intimately, and 
always spoke of him in the highest terms. I re- 
member his once repeating to me a dictum of 
Baynes’s on the sin of publishing a book without 
an index. Lord Campbell would, I believe, have 
been contented with hanging the offender ; not so 
John Baynes, whose judgment went far beyond 
this. Those who remember my venerable friend, 
and know the ore rotundo with which he delivered 
the following Shandzan curse, will readily believe 
that every shelf in that beautiful library in Gower 
Street trembled at the sound :—“Sir,” John 
Baynes used to say, “ Sir, the man who publishes 
a book without an index ought to be damned tea 
thousand miles beyond hell, where the devil can't 
get for stinging nettles !” 

Mr. Hemmine’s query, and the replies of your 
correspondents, have served to recall to my mind 





* Pina, in Spanish, signifies “any stone, stake, oF 
other thing like a sugar-loaf.” 
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many pleasant hours spent in that “ perfection of 
a library” at the foot of the Gamaliel who had 
formed it, and many good and ripe scholars, whose 
acquaintance it was my good fortune to make 
within its walls during the seven years from 1827 
to 1834, when I was a privileged visitor to it. 

Among these were the late Mr. Singer, whom, 
as he told me, “N. & Q.” called from a literary 
retirement which had lasted many years; Sir 
Francis (then Mr.) Palgrave ; the late Mr. James 
Heywood Markland ; Sir F. Madden ; Sir Henry 
Ellis, then, as to the end of his long and useful 
life, full of information and racy anecdote ; and last, 
though not least, one who contributed in no small 
degree to call forth that spirit of historical investi- 
gation which has characterized English literature 
during the last half century,—I mean the learned 
author of The Curiosities of Literature. 

I first saw Mr. D’Israeli in Gower Street about 
1827, and my last interview with him was in the 
library of the Atheneum, in the summer of 1839. 
Two incidents have served to fix that interview 
strongly in my memory. The first was the warm and 
flattering manner in which he, a Nestor in litera- 
ture, was kind enough to speak to me, a mere tyro 
in book-work, of a little volume which I had just 
edited for the Camden Society, and showed his 
earnestness by urging me to bring out a second 
volume, and pointing out where I might find 
some materials for it. The second, which has a 
special and painful interest for me at this time, 
was his describing to me the peculiar form 
which the loss of sight, with which he was shortly 
after visited, was at that time assuming. 

Wituiam J. Toms. 


Dovuste Curist1An Names (5% §, ii. 226.)— 
Mr. Warp, referring to a query in the Pall Mall 
Gazette of 10th August, in which a case is cited as 
mentioned in 1680, and the question is put, “ What 
is the earliest example of a double Christian name 
in England ?” asks for further notes. I find several 
cases of double Christian name, or double sur- 
name, one surname being used as a Christian 
name, though very possibly not given to the child 
in church at the time of baptism. I believe that 
such names were much commoner than is supposed ; 
but that they have commonly been omitted by the 
old pedigree-makers. The first case is that of Sir 
Richard Clement Fisher, of Packington, in the 
county of Warwick, born somewhere in the six- 
teenth century. The next are the son and grandson 
of Fisher Dilke of Shustoke, in the county of 
Warwick, who was born in 1595. He married 
Sybil Wentworth, and his son was called “ Fisher 
Dilke, otherwise Wentworth,” of Wolston, in the 
county of Warwick. He was born probably about 
1630. The grandson is called Fisher Dilke Went- 
worth in the pedigrees. He was born in 1655, and 
christened at Shustoke. D. 





The subject of early double Christian names was 
discussed in Malone’s Inquiry concerning Ireland’s 
Shakspeare forgeries, 1796, 8vo. pp. 226, et seq., 
where he says, and gives reasons, “that in the 
beginning of the last [seventeenth] century, and 
long afterwards, persons of the first rank in Eng- 
land were contented with one Christian name.” 
He was evidently not aware of what appears to be 
one exception. Many of the English Bibles, 
printed from 1578 to 1620 and after, are supple- 
mented by “ Two Right Profitable and Frvitefvll 
Concordances..... Collected by R. F. H.” The 
Preface is dated and signed “ this xxij of December, 
Anno Domini 1578. Thine in the Lord, Robert 
F. Herry.” Tuomas KERSLAKE. 

Bristol. 


In an article on “ Parish Registers,” by R. E. C. 
Waters, reprinted from the Home and Foreign 
Review, it is stated that “ Henry Algernon, fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, whose household book is 
well known to antiquarians, was born January 13, 
1477-8, and his double name appears on his garter 
plate in St. George’s Chapel.” Mr. Waters’s 
essay, full of curious information vivaciously con- 
veyed, is well worth reading. The folly of re- 
duplication of Christian names became manifest 
when such an entry as the following appeared : 

“ Burbage, Wilts, 1781. Charles Caractacus Ostorius 
Maximilian Gustavus Adolphus, son of Charles Stone, 
tailor, bapt. 29 April.” 

That tailor must have imagined a glorious future 
for his son with the sesquipedalian name. 

Mortimer CoLtins. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


“Autp Rosin Gray” (5™ §. ii. 205.)—The 
remarks of C. on this subject require some qualifi- 
cations and additions to present the actual facts of 
the case. 

His general statement seems to imply that the 
ballad was not originally written with reference to 
an existing air, but was first set to music by Mr. 
Leeves forty years after the words were written. 

This is not correct. The circumstances are fully 
set forth in a letter from the authoress, Lady Ann 
Lindsay (then Lady Ann Barnard), to Sir Walter 
Scott, in 1824, printed with the song by the Banna- 
tyne Club. The song was written with special 
reference to an old Scottish air, “The bridegroom 
greits when the sun gaes down,” the words of 
which were rather coarse. Lady Ann was pas- 
sionately fond of this melody. She says, “I longed 
to sing old Sophy’s air to different words, and give 
to its plaintive tones some little history of virtuous 
distress in humble life such as might suit it,’ &c. 
Hence the beautiful ballad, which has touched 
with a tender feeling thousands of hearts from that 


| day to this. 


For forty years it was sung to the original air ; 
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but it must be acknowledged that Mr. Leeves’s 
melody has worthily superseded it. 

The old air, however, is usually sung to the first 
stanza as an introduction to the theme, and will 
generally be found prefixed to the published copies 
of the music. I am not aware that it is any new 
discovery that Mr. Leeves was the composer of the 
modern air. It will be found usually attached to 
any notice of the song: see the Book of Scottish 
Song, published by Messrs. Blackie & Son, 1845. 

J. A. Picron. 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


It may interest C., or other readers of “ N. & oO” 
to know that the ballad Auld Robin Gray was 
originally sung to an old Scotch air, called Th 
I fancy Mr. Leeves’s air is 
not the only one that, without any real claims, is 
popularly supposed to be Scotch. To cite one 
ase, the present music to Within a Mile of Edin- 
burgh Town was composed by Mr. James Hook, 
of Norwich, the father of Theodore Hook. Here, 
too, as in Auld Robin Gray, there is an older air, 
most probably Scotch, now seldom, if ever, sung. 
W. J. Macapam. 
Althorpe Road, Upper Tooting. 


Bridegroom Grat. 


Tue AmerRIcAN States : Marne (5 §, ii. 83 
174.)— In an article copied into “8. Xx ..” 
August Ist, it is stated that “ Maine was so 


called, as early as 1633, from Maine in France, of 


which Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, was at 
that time proprietor.” 


This derivation is very frequently given as the 


| that 





true one, but it is evidently wrong, as Mr. Tuttle | 
has proved in an article printed in the Boston | 


Evening Transcript, June 8, 1872, from which I 
make the following extract : 

“The name of Maine was first authoritatively and 
deliberately applied to that part of the State lying west 
of the Kennebec River in the charter of the great 
Council for New England, granting this territory to Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John Mason, dated 
August 10, 1622. In this charter it is styled the ‘ Pro- 
vince of Maine.’ This event was nearly two years 
before the Princess Henrietta Maria of France was 
thought of for a wife to Prince Charles of England. At 
the time this name was inserted in the charter, a mar- 
riage treaty was pending, and had been for some years, 
between the Courts of England and Spain, having for 
its object the marriage of Prince Charles and the Infanta 
Maria, daughter of Philip III. of Spain. A marriage of 
these royal parties was expected until! early in the year 
1624. It is clear from this and other circumstances that 
could be mentioned, that the naming of Maine had 
nothing to do with Henrietta Maria of France, as alleged. 

may add, in this connection, that I expect to show, in 
my Life of Captain John Mason, soon to go to press 


that this Spanish Infanta was designedly complimented 
about this time in the naming of a district in New Eng- 
land, granted by the great council, a curious fact over- 
looked by historians. 

** It seems reasonably certain that the State of Maine 
owes its name to no European state, province, or person- 
age, but to its own unique geographical features. 


Years 


| shade, obscurity ; or 


before the name appeared in this charter to Gorges and 
Mason, its territory, or the littoral part of it, was com- 
monly designated by English mariners and writers ‘ The 
Main,’ variously spelt, to distinguish it from its insular 
parts lying off the shore. This origin of the name, pro- 
posed long ago, seems to be the true one.” 

One of the islands, Monhegan, was settled at 
an early date. Mr.. Folsom, of New York City, 
author of the History of Saco and Biddeford, in 
an address, September 6, 1846, before the Maine 
Historical Society, says, in reference to this deri- 
vation :— 

“Unfortunately for its accuracy, the province of 
Maine in France did not appertain to Queen Henrietta 
Maria, but to the crown [of France]; nor is it discover- 
able that she possessed any interest in the province.” 

Joun Warp Dray. 

Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


Wisconsin is called the “ Badger State ” from 
animal being found there; Nevada, the 
“Silver State,” from the great number of silver 
mines in it. M 


“Lucus A NoN LucENDO” (5 §, ii. 205.)—I 
would suggest “lux in tenebris” as the ideal signi- 
fication of the Latin lucus, and its nearest English 
equivalent to be our word glade, now, I believe, 
by the best authorities, referred to a root signifying 
“to lighten up,” understanding by it 
green sward, open to the sun’s rays, in the midst 
ofa wood. Such a locality seems to have been in 
the mind of Livy when he wrote (lib. xxiv., cap. 3 
*Lucus ibi, frequenti silva et proceris abietis 
arboribus septus, leta in medio pascua habuit” ; 
for lueus here connects itself better with the 
pasture than with the surrounding wood ; but the 
language is not exact. Cicero, on the contrary, in 
describing a grave covered with, as well as hedged 
in, by a thicket, leaves no doubt of his meaning :— 
“Septum undique et vestitum vepribus et dumetis 
sepulchrum ” (7'usc., v., 23). Is not the fact of the 
lucus being held sacred unfavourable to the sug- 
gested derivation from the Greek Avxos? Livy, 
in the chapter just cited, proceeds to speak of the 
sacred flocks as “ nunquam insidiis ferarum, non 
fraude violati hominum.” This statement, though 
not to be taken for more than its worth, militates 
strongly against the supposition that a /ucus was 
commonly regarded as a covert for wolves. 

: SHEM. 


a slade or 


Some derive Jucus from Avyy, darkness, gloom, 
from Aoyos, an ambush 
(Aoxpy, a thicket, a place proper for an ambus- 
It is most probably from Jucus, i. q., lux; 
from the light shining in at the entrance. Vulpes 
would seem to come from adw7ryé, through a 


Fartwrné. R. 8. CHARNOcK. 


cade ° 


Gray’s Inn. 


Unavutuorizep Arms (5 §. ii. 187.)—There 
can be no doubt that there are many families who 
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bear arms, and who have done so for several cen- ditions of Edinburgh, 1833, where it is shown. as 


turies, concerning which no record is to be found 
in the Heralds’ College. 

The following instances are fresh in my memory: 

1. A sergeant at law, living in the earlier part 
of the seventeenth century. He came of a family 
who, for several generations back, had been called 
gentlemen in official documents. His arms appear 
in a contemporary heraldic work relating to th 
county of which he was a native ; and one edition 
(if not more) of a book published by him contains 
his arms on the back of the title. No record of a 
grant or confirmation of arms to any member o 
this family is to be found in the Heralds’ College. 
The coat has every mark of antiquity. Few Eng 
ish bearings are more simple. 

2. A distinguished officer in the Parliamentarian 
rmy during our great civil war. His father and 
crandfather were men of good position in the 
veighbourhood of London ; he his arms on 
lis seal, evidently a signet ring, impaled with 
those of his wife. The coat is a very singular one, 
does not belong to any other English family, and 

very unlikely to have been invented in the 
eventeenth century. These arms are not on the 


Heralds’ register. 

3. A member of well-known family in an 
Eastern county held an official position in the reign 
f Queen Elizabeth. The arms of the family had 
ong been in the Heralds’ books. This member of 
] used on his seal another coat, 
This coat, I was informed 


bore 


he house, however, 
vhich is not registered. 
ome ten years ago, by the then re presentative 0 
he family (himself an accomplished genealogist), 
was not the arms of some ancestress which he had 
udopted, but a bearing which, though never ad- 
mitted by the heralds, had been used, in various 
forms, by other members of the family, at earlier 
ind later periods. 

4, A family who have been in the rank of the 
gentry from the reign of Richard III. or earlier. 
Cheir arms existed in stained glass, till about sixty 
years ago, in the windows of a church where they 
buried their dead in the fifteenth century. They 
are mentioned by one of our great seventeenth- 
century heraldic writers, and their coat appears 
ipon silver plate purchased in 1653, yet the 
heralds know nothing of them. 

The above instances I have carefully investi 
gated. I could, if it were needful, add many 
similar examples. Anon. 


Masor Weir, tne Epinsuran Maarcian (58 
S. ii. 188.)—Modern improvements in the aeigh- 
bourhood of the West Bow, Edinburgh, “ near the 
castle,” have swept away all vestiges of the 
“haunted” and dark abode of this notorious 
individual, and the site is covered by a building 
belonging to the Secession Church. A woodcut 
of the house is given in Chambers’s Minor Tra- 


¢ 





within a courtyard, approached from the Bow by a 

narrow covered entrance still standing, and which 

forms the subject of a vignette in Mr. Wilson’s 

Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time, 

Edinburgh, 1848. J. MANUEL. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Major Weir’s house was not near the castle, but 
in the Bow, on the right hand coming up from the 
Grass Market, I have constantly passed it as a 
child, and was always very glad to get out of its 
vicinity. There was a tradition that Major Weir’s 
carriage used to rattle down the Bow at 12 o’clock 
p.M., and also that his stick—said to be a witch— 
could and did go to fetch his snuff from a neigh- 
bouring shop. On a wooden door, painted green, 
I distinctly remember the words “no admittance 
except on business.” What the business was I 
never inquired, being, as I have said, very glad to 
get away from the place. ISABELLA SWIFTE. 


“Tr Twa Corsres,” or “Tue THREE RAVENS” 
5% S. ii. 189.)\—Mr. Peacock will find another 
version of “ The Twa Corbies,” taken from Mother- 
well’s Collection, at p. 227 of The Legendary 
Ballads of England and Scotland, edited by J. 5. 
Roberts (London, Warne & Co.). 
ALEXANDER MACKINTOSH SHAW. 


LONDON COMPARED Antiocn (5 §. ii. 
146.) The _tetrastich written by Jojhn] 
Qufarles!, The plate itself was prefixed to Thomas 
Fuller's four sermons, 1657, entitled The Best 
Name on Earth; the first being on the text, “And 
the disciples were called Christians first in An- 
tioch.” I am anxious to learn whether John 
Stafford (whose name, as the publisher of the 
sermons, is on the plate) used the same engraving 
for any other work. A copy of The Best Name is 
now before me; but some Hollar collector has 
laid violent hands—“ convey the wise it call”— 
on the frontispiece, which is also missing in other 
copies that I have seen. I shall be grateful to 
Mr. Parrerson for permission to copy his engray- 
ing for my forthcoming edition of Thomas Fuller’s 
Collected Sermons. Joun E. Batey. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


WITH 
was 


“ UxaccustoMEp AS I am To Pusiic SPEAK- 
inc” (5 §. i. 367.)—Ovid places Ajax in this 
position — : 

“ Sed nec mihi dicere promptum ;” 
Met., Lib. xiii. 10. 
F. Danpy-PaLMeEr. 


Herepirary Kyicuts oF THE ORDER OF ST. 
Joun (5 §. i. 468.)—In the Order of St. John 
there were formerly Hereditary Knights of the 
Grand Cross who had the right to transmit that 
dignity to their descendants. This favour was 
very rarely conferred, and was the reward of very 
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great services rendered to the Order. In France 
the families of Noailles, St. Simon, Vignacourt, 
&c., were thus distinguished. I have never heard 
or read of Hereditary Commanders or Chevaliers, 
but such may have existed, and the extract given 





by D s may be taken as evidence that this 
was the case. J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


“As souUND AS A TROUT” (5" §. ii, 224.)— 
“ As sound as a roach” is a very common proverb 
in this county, and perhaps elsewhere. R. R. 

Boston. 


TRANSIT OF VENUS: JEREMIAH Horrocks (5% 
S. ii. 205.)—Costard, in his History of Astronomy, 
calls Horrox, or, as his name should rightly be 
spelled, Horrocks, “a young clergyman”; and 

homas Hearne, in his Antiquarian Notes, says 
he was “minister of Hoole,” which is about five 
miles from Preston, in Lancashire. I think a 
record of the fact that the first observer of the 
transit of Venus was in holy orders, and, at the 
time he made the observation, and when he died, 
curate of St. Michael’s, Hoole, should not have 
been omitted from the epitaph to his memory, 
erected by Holden, the astronomer. This epitaph, 
as quoted by M. C. J., says the observations were 
made by Horrocks at Bootle. There is a mistake 
somewhere. Is not Bootle a misprint for Hoole? 1 
should mention that a very interesting notice of 
Horrocks, based on Whatton’s Memoir, will be 
found in the Quernmore Parish Magazine, for 
Sept., 1874. Considering how much astronomers 
are indebted to Horrocks, I am surprised to find 
no mention of him in any of Mr. R. A. Proctor’s 
books—The Sun, Light Science for Leisure Hours, 
or Other Worlds than Ours—all of which treat more 
or less of the approaching transit. 

S. R. Townsnenp Mayer. 

Sheendale, Richmond, Surrey. 

“Tron Virory,” Nurempere (5% §, ii. 209.) 
—See “The Kiss of the Virgin, a Narrative of 
Researches made in Germany in 1832 and 1834 for 
the purpose of ascertaining the Mode of Inflicting 
that Ancient Punishment .... by R. L. Pearsall,” 
in Archeologia, vol. xxvii. p. 229. This paper is 
illustrated by engravings of the machine. The 
writer had only succeeded in seeing one instrument 
of this kind, but had heard of several more. I believe 
that others are now known to be in existence. I 
shall be obliged to any one who will point out 
where any of them may be seen. Mr. Pearsall’s 
paper was read before the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1837. Ishall be glad to be referred to engravings 
or books of an earlier date in which the Jungfern- 
kuss is delineated or described. 

Epwarp PEacock, 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
See “N. & Q.” 4% S. v. 35, 151, 255. There is 





an interesting article, called “ The Maiden’s Kiss,” 
in Chambers’s Journal, for Dec. 26, 1863. 


Joun Pickrorp. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Grewe,” t.¢ Greek (5™ §,. ii. 204.)—In 
Ulster, the country people call a greyhound a grew. 
The late Mr. Richardson, in his handy little book 
about dogs, calls the greyhound Canis Graius, and 
conjectures that it derived its name from being of 
Greek origin. eS &. F. 


“ Monsrevur” anp “ Mapame” (5" §. ii. 205.) — 
The following extract from a journal of 1738 shows 
a curious use of the word Madame :— 

“ Paris, Feb. 23, 1738.—“‘ The marriage of the eldest 
Madame of France with the Infant Don Philip, and of 
the second Madame with the second son of the King of 
Sardinia, were declared yesterday at Versailles.” 

W. H. Parrersoy. 


QvuEEN CAROLINE (5* §. ii. 225.)—Her appear- 
ance at his coronation was forbidden by George IV., 
but its possibility rendered him painfully nervous, 
I was told by Sir Thomas Mash that the report of 
her object having been partly accomplished had so 
agitated His Majesty, that, had not a glass of 
brandy been at hand, he could not have gone 
through the royal solemnity. My own responsible 
office gave me occasion to know that certain articles 
of plate, and accessories of the coronation banquet, 
had been appropriated by persons whose loyal 
feelings had made them desirous to possess me- 
morials of that event ; one lady had been seen 
pocketing a spoon, and declined its restoration, 
which being insisted on, she exclaimed—compul- 
sion also hinted at—“ Man, lay a finger on me, 
and I will scream my heart out!” Aware of the 
consequence of any alarm, the attendant suffered 
her to carry off her booty. 

Epmunp LENTHALL SwIFTE. 


BrsuicaL Evipence (5% §, ii. 228.)—Dr. Th. 
Sherlock, Bishop of London, published The Trial 
of the Witnesses of the Resurrection, London, 1729. 
It has been published with “The Sequel of the 
Trial” in Christian Literature, Bohn, 1848. 

Ep. MArsHALL. 


Snorover: CuAreau-Vert (5% §. ii. 91, 136, 
197.)—The following entry in the earliest Pipe 
Roll (31 Henry L., a.p. 1130-31), which occurs 
under the account for Oxfordshire, seems to show 
that the corruption of “ Chiteau-Vert” into some- 
thing very like “ Shotover” must have begun, if it 
ever took place at all, less than fifty years after the 
compilation of Domesday Book ; supposing that 
the entry does not tend to prove that the derivation 
of “Shotover” from “Chateau-Vert” is nothing 
more than a conjecture founded on similarity of 
sound :;— 
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tive is conjoined to a finite verb, contrary to a 
rule of English syntax. This idiomatic usage is 
of frequent occurrence : thus, in Deut. iv. 25, 
“Pan genhedlych feibion, ac wyrion, a hir-drigo 
o honoch yn y wlad, ac ymlygru o honoch, a 

guwneuthwr o ‘honoch ddelw gerfiedig,” “ When 
thou shalt beget children, and children’s children, 
and ye shall have remained long in the land, and 
shall corrupt yourselves, and make a graven image. 

“ Caffael 0 hono” is equivalent to to- have of him = 


his to-have = his having ; “a hir arigo o honoch 
= and the long to-remain of you = your long 
remaining. SiemMA. 


“Srvopte” (5 §. ii. 88, 155.)}—Du Cange 
says :—“‘ Sinopis, color viridis. Galli in tesseris 
armariis vocant Sinople. Green color, which the 
French, in heraldry, call Sinople.” Chambers does 
not say it “ought to mean red,” but only that 
“Pliny and Isidore, by color prasinus, or sinople, 
mean a brownish red, such as that of our ruddle,” 
having said for himself just before, “ Sinople, or 
Senople, in heraldry, denotes vert, or the green 
colour in armories.” 
Heraldry) :—“Sinople is the word used by the 
French Heralds for green, which we call vert.” It 
was called Sinople, he tells us, “from a town in 
the Levant where the best materials for dying 
green are found.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Private History or THE Court or Enc- 
Land” (5 §S. ii. 208.)—It would certainly be 
interesting to know the author of the work, but 
still more so to have a key to its assumed names. 
Many personages mentioned, such as Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, Mrs. Robinson (Perdita), &c., are easily 
recognizable, but there are others of less note, for 
the discovery of whom a key would be very use- 
ful. Perhaps P. H. will furnish us with this. 

H. 


Spettinc Rerorms (5™ §,. i. 421, 471, 511; 
ii. 29, 231.)—I quite agree with Mr. Mortimer 
CoLiins (p. 231) on the ‘desirability of introducing 
a character to represent the Greek th, and I think 
this might be done without disturbing our pre- 
judices at all. If th, as it is in thick, thing, &e., 
retained the present form, and the Greek th, as 
in theology, had a line through it, we should 
have a very useful distinction. So also something 
might be done, by very simple contrivances, to 
mark the most strongly pronounced differences of 
the vowels ; but all this belongs to that class of 
minutize which may be deferred till something 
like uniformity of spelling t has been agreed upon. 

In regard to dance and florist, if the change I 
propose affected these two words alone, I cannot 
conceive of any suggestion more frivolous and 
unworthy ; but the real question is this—is it not 


Coates says (Dictionary of 








whether it is desirable to spell dance with a c or s ? 
The question affects some 1,500 words, of which 
“dance” happens to be one, and as the French is 
danser and not dancer, I fail to see that “we 
have not arrived at a point” when such a change 
“is even conceivable,” although Mr. Coins 
seems to think it conceivable that children may 
be taught that “8 times 9 is 60.” 
E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


* Arnomnt” (5S. i. 163; ii. 134.)—The diffi- 
culties besetting this Shakspearian word are not 
likely to be lessened by persistence in mistake. I 
fancied I had said enough at the first reference to 
save the arougt of Hearne’s print from being misread 
arongt; yet we have now Dr. Cuarnock coolly 
asserting that “‘ we have also arongt.” We certainly 
have that word in a mislection of the trumpeter’s 
cry in Hearne’s print, but nowhere else. Dr. 
CHARNOCK also remarks that “ we find roint thee 
and araunte thee.” Where do we find the latter 
word? I have seen it only in a spurious (and, I 
think, misprinted) extract from a non-existing 
book, which was relied upon by the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, in his IJllustrations, but has been uni- 
versally branded as a spurious quotation. 

Meanwhile, we have aroint, as a verb active, in 
some northern dialect. Here are two modern 
examples of its use :— 

* Whiskered cats arointed flee.’ 
Mrs. Browning. 
“ What wonder that the vermin fled arointed.” 
From The Animal World, vol. v., No. 53, p. 23. 
I have no doubt the word arougt in Hearne’s 
print meant get out; and, if so, it is almost the 
same word as the Lancashire areawt. J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


“Kwave” (5 §, ii. 31, 155.)\—Having some 
knowledge of vernacular Irish, but none of philo- 
logy, my ear is often caught by English and other 
words which invite inquiry. I identify knave 
with the Irish knab’re, a lad, a boy ; in dictionary 
Irish, a jester, a scoffer ; and should like to know 
which is the older word, knave or knab’re. The 
‘festive board,” which the lad or boy serves, is no 
less suggestive. Irish bordh, a table; bordan, a 
tablet or small table. Which is the root, if either? 
The dais, or raised place of honour, comes in too. 
In Irish dais, a pile or heap ; deds (the e almost 
inaudible), neat, proper, decent ; dedstim, to settle, 
to arrange, to adorn ; deasaim, to stay (settle down), 
to remain. Which is the root, if one or other is? 
I should feel much obliged for a clue. 

IGNORAMUS. 


GrorcE Cotman (5 S. i. 487; ii. 1381.)—The 
Reckoning with Time is so much in the manner of 


most desirable to seduce to uniformity all words | Hood, that I think (if it be not by him) it must 


belonging to one and the same group, and not | 


have suggested some of his punning verses (see the 
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poem by Hood called A Retrospective Review). In 
the Tales of Wonder of Lewis is a contribution by 
Colman, called the “ Water Fiends,” where we find 
some very good plays upon words, equal to any 
that ever were perpetrated by Hood. Take the 
following as specimens :— 
“The Moor, 
Like every other moor, was black.” 
“ No curtained sleep had she, because 
She had no curtains to her bed!” 
“T was not ii, but in a well, 
I tumbled backwards and was drowned.” 
Cowper, in his John Gilpin, has a very good 
calembourg :— 
* My hat and wig will soon be here— 
They are wpon the road/” 
But in Praed’s Red Fisherman we have some- 
thing that beats Cowper :— 
“ The startled Priest struck both his thighs, 
And the Abbey clock struck One!” 
N. 
(Our correspondent’s last example may be capped by 
Hood's lines :— 
“ They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll'd the bell.” )} 


“Guesses AT Trutn” (5" §. ii. 89, 155.)—Mr. 
WarRREN is in error in assigning the articles signed 
U. to Augustus Hare. In Mr. Plumtre’s “Memoir,” 
prefixed to the “Golden Treasury” edition, it is 
said (p. xxv) :— 

** In the first edition, the Guesses contributed by Au- 
gustus were considered by Julius as the main substance 
of the book, and were, therefore, left without any special 
sign of authorship. Those which he himself contributed 
were indicated by the initial U. Those by his brothers 
Francis and Marcus are indicated by R. and A. respec- 
tively.” 

The second letters of their names. E. V. 


Augustus Hare’s contributions have no signature 
at all. Those which are signed U. are by Julius 
Hare. The plan followed with the signatures was 
to give the second letter of the name of the writer. 
The Guesses by Francis and Marcus Hare are 
signed FR. and A. respectively; and those by 
Maria Hare are signed a, ~~ We We 


Princes or THE Bioop Royat (4 §. x. 453; 
5% §. i. 467, 516; ii. 37, 77.)—I am very much 
obliged to Mr. GomMe for his kind reference to 
Mr. Wickuaw’s instructive note, but my query 
remains unanswered. Mr. WickHam does not 
say that the Duke of Cambridge takes precedence 
by “special act.” On the contrary, he says that 
he has the style of “Royal Highness” by 
7 — favour of the king,” and now (as it 
would seem) by force of the Letters Patent of 
1864. I again ask how any patent can over-ride 
the express provisions of 31 Hen. VIIL,c. 10. I 
suspect, however, that the Duke’s precedence is 
settled by some private Act of Parliament ; and 





I shall be indebted to any correspondent who can 
refer me to such Act. I should, perhaps, apologize 
to your readers for taking up the space of “ N. &Q.” 
with, what may seem to many of them, a very 
trivial matter. But, in view of the happy increase 
of the royal family, the question may hereafter 
come to be of much importance; and, very 
possibly, in time to come, the “ especial favour” 
accorded to the Duke of Cambridge may be drawn 
into a precedent. MippiLe TEmMPLar. 
Bradford. 


“ Frecp” (5 §, ii. 207.)—Dr. Ogilvie says that 
field = feld, is “ probably level land, a plain, from 
Danish vellen=to fell, to lay or throw down.” 

I have a charter in my possession, temp. Henry 
IIL., in which field is spelt “veld”; but I think a 
slight study of the fac-simile of Doomsday and the 
Ordnance maps will confirm the generally received 
opinion that field is from the verb feld. If Dr. 
Ogilvie is right, the well-known Danish settlements 
on the coast, and all the country north of Watling 
Street, ought to be literally “covered” with 
“fields”; but such is not the case any more than 
in other parts of the kingdom. The place-names 
containing Stok, Stock, and Stoke are usually 
attributed to a similar origin, viz., land cleared of 
timber with the exception of the stem and roots. 
Hatton, Haddon, and the like, are also considered 
corruptions or contractions of A.S. Heth-tun= 
Heath-Town. By reference to the Ordnance 
map it will at once appear that the element 
“field” in a place-name never occurs in large 
primeval water-meadows on a river bank, but 
generally in close proximity to land formerly forest 
and woodland. The best county histories (which 
are made up principally from the Public Records, 
and public and private charters) confirm this. In 
Dugdale’s History of Warwickshire it is stated that 
part of this (Castle Bromwich) hamlet was formerly 
called “ Wody-bromwic,” and I have charters and 
deeds in my possession from temp. Henry II. 
(without a gap of forty years) to the present time, 
clearly proving that four of its fields,—viz., Hurste- 
feld == Woodfield, Brockhurstfeld = Badgerwood- 
field, Bockenholtfeld — Buckwoodfield, and Hoar- 
stonfeld,—have been carved out of land formerly 
covered with timber. Three of these fields are 
now so named in the reference book of the Tithe- 
Commutation Map of the Parish. The other has 
been divided into the Four Days’ Work, the Five 
Days’ Work, &c. In my note, under the head of 
“Pan,” I referred not to the double f, but to the 
absence of the ¢ in “ ffeld.” 

C. Cuarttock, F.R.H.S. 
Castle Bromwich. 


A “Tracr” (5 §. i. 355.)—Many thanks to 
H. A. S. for his information about David's Teares. 
“Tract” is surely but a contraction of “ tracta- 
tion,” a handling or drawing out of a subject. I 
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find in Richardson the quotation, “I would not 
seeme, in my tractation of antiquities, to trouble 
my reader with,” &c. (Holinshed, Description of 
Britaine). Doubtless in modern use it is re- 
stricted to a small pamphlet, but there seems no 
reason, from its etymology, why it should. 
Frontispiece stands on much the same ground. 
It is ordinarily restricted now-a-days to the print 
opposite the title-page ; but being derived from 
frontispice, “the front of a house,” the present 
use is arbitrary enough. PELAGIUS. 


“Pour ro Buck” (5 §. i. 228, 293; ii. 76, 138.) 
—I think E. V. has “gone a long way back for a 
very unsatisfactory solution” of this term. “ Put 
to book” was the description given to the process of 
“swearing in” witnesses by a grand-juryman, a 
yeoman, and uncle of mine, born about a century 
ago. The saying was very common in this locality 
quite recently, as also “I swear it on my book 
oath.” C. Cuartock, F.R.H.S. 

Castle Bromwich. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Roman Imperial Profiles; being a Series of more 
than One Hundred and Sixty Lithographic Pro- 
files, Enlarged from Coins. Arranged by John 
Edward Lee, F.G.S., Author of Isca Silurum, 
and Translator of Keller’s Lake Dwellings. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

A coLLectIon of ancient coins is one of the objects 

many worthy people long to accomplish ; but, 

“non cuivis contingit” ; and it often remains an 

object—unaccomplished. But here is Mr. Lee, to 

whom the public with a taste for ancient learning, 
manners, &c., is already largely indebted, presenting 
us with such a collection, or, at all events, with the 
next best thing to it,—the lithographic presentment 
of a hundred and sixty Roman imperial profiles. 

The book is more than useful and interesting, it 

is also in a high degree amusing. They who study 

character in feature and expression have here a 

fine field, and never-ending cause for astonishment, 

so often does the portrait belie the popular idea of 
the individual. This volume, moreover, will, as 

Mr. Lee anticipates, be found very useful by “ coin 

collectors,” especially those who are beginning to 

study numismatics. The drawings have been 
exactly made from coins by Mr. Croft, of Torquay, 
and the correctness of the likenesses has been 


recognized by experienced numismatists. Brief 


notes of the lives of the Emperors and Empresses 
add very much to the value of this most acceptable 
volume. Many an hour of delight will be enjoyed 
during the coming long evenings in turning over 
these pages. In them, the first of the Czsars looks 





unmistakably a man with a purpose. The last of 


them, Romulus Augustulus,—no doubt a rather 
conventional portrait,—has the “cut” of an Italian 
tenor singing the mournful finale to a long and 
sad opera, and he has the air of a man who is being 
hissed by his audience. Pompey the Great !—“ Oh, 
how unlike my Beverley !”—is a snub-nosed, 
vulgar, unheroic person, resembling the popular 
idea of a small tradesman who has cleaned him- 
self and brushed back his hair, to take the chair 
at some parish meeting. Brutus has so little the 
aspect of a patriot that we should take him for a 
sharp, plausible, unscrupulous member of the 
modern profession of “ Promoters.” Some of the 
heads are, of course, supremely grand, little short 
of god-like ; but when the imperial heroes begin to 
wear whiskers, the majesty goes out of them; they 
remind us of amateur actors out of tune and time 
with their subjects. Valerianus might be a rich 
railway director at a modern fancy ball. The illus- 
trious women are, for the most part, natural, lovable, 
human creatures. Cleopatra, indeed, has a strong 
woman’s-rights air in her face, yet is not an unhand- 
some virago. Agrippina is a lady, in spite of her 
sayings and doings. She is as tender and womanly 
as Livia, Julia, Antonia, and Orbiana. Octavia 
has a rather cold, fashionable, “ Vere de Vere” 
expression. Tranquillina must have been a Roman 
blue-stocking, and she strikes us as about to make 
a cutting reply to a speech then in course of 
delivery at some Roman School Board. There is 
something, however, especially attractive about all 
these ladies. They show that there is a beauty for 
every age. There is an exquisite charm in their 
simplicity. The arrangement of the hair must 
have been a delight to the sculptor or engraver, 
and a contemplation thereof may be wholesome to 
more modern ladies, to whom the graceful, cleanly 
fashion of the ladies of the Roman world has been 
hitherto unknown. 


Memorials of Manchester Streets. By Richard 

Wright Procter. (Manchester, Sutcliffe.) 
In a handsome volume, with clever and interesting 
illustrations, Mr. Procter has given us a readable 
and amusing book on Manchester. He takes us 
through the streets of the industrious city, and 
tells a succession of stories as he goes. Mr. Proc- 
ter does not forget to rectify established errors. 
For example, he assigns to a Manchester man, T. 
Noel, “ The Pauper’s Drive,” which is commonly 
attributed to T. Hood. We allude to the lines 
beginning with— 
“There ’s a grim one-horse hearse in a jolly round trot, 

To the churchyard a pauper is going, I wot. 

The road it is rough, and the hearse has no springs, 

And hark to the dirge that the sad driver sings : 

Rattle his bones over the stones, 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Procter or this 

choice contribution to Manchester history. 
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The Clan Battle at Perth in 1396; an Episode of High- 
land History ; with an Inquiry into its Causes, and an 
Attempt to Identify the Clans Engaged in It. By 
Alexander Mackintosh Shaw. (For Private Circula- 
tion.) 

THE "bulk of the matter contained in this small pam- 

phlet forms a chapter of a larger work, The History of 

the House and Clan of Mackintosh and of the Clan 

Chatian, which the writer has in hand. Readers will 

remember the recent controversy on the subject in our 

columns between Dn. Macpnerson and Mr. Suaw. 


A Visit to Archbishop Loos and the Old Catholic Church 
of Holland. By T. M. Fallow, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. (Edinburgh, J. & J. Gray.) 

In view of the recent conference at Bonn, this paper 

cannot fail to be interesting. It is a reprint, with some 

slight modifications, from the Scottish Guardian. It will 
not be forgotten that we were able to give, in our last 
volume (p. 182), a table of the succession of the Dutch 


(Jansenist) Church from 1724 to 1873. 

PatxoLocus.—S, writes as follows :—‘‘ The 
death, at Turin, of ‘Prince John 
Palzologus,’ has called forth so many leaders in the 
daily press, that one is led to the conclusion that the 
Prince was a personage of more importance than might 
have been supposed, considering all that had previously 
been said of the name in periodical publications. 
deceased gentleman was an illegitimate son of a member 
of the House of Ducas, and, prior to his adoption of the 
name of Palzologus, was wd as Prince Lascaris. The 
writers referred to do not seem to be aware of the fact, 
that his sole heiress was no other than Maria Maillet, a 
young lady whom he adopted as his daughter (Feb. 11, 
1869), and who has been hitherto known 
Lascaris."’ 

SHAKSPEARE AND Muttox.—Mr. J. O. Halliwell 
promises us his reasons for believing that Shakspeare 
MSS. may be concealed in an ancient 
Lord Overstone. We are the more encouraged to hope 
that this may prove a fact, as one of Milton’s comm a 

slace books has just been discovered in the house of 
Pr derick Graham, at Nethe rby 
Milton, entries by Milton, in 63 pages, and 
which appear to have been made for Milton. 
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HPotices to Correspondents, 


Jun. War.—Sir Christopher Wren was chosen Grand 
Master of the Freemasons, 1698. In 1716 four London 
lodges united at “The Apple Tree,” Charles Street, 
Covent Garden (absurdly changed to Wellington Street), 
made complaint of Sir Christopher’s neglect of the craft 
(he was then eighty-three), and elected a Grand Master 
for the time. Their choice definitively fell on the Duke 
of Montague. 

E. A. D., referring to “ Dominicals” (5 S. ii. 228), 
aptly reminds all who are interested in the subject, that 
“Au account of the probable origin of the customary 
payment a ‘Dominicals’ will be found in the 

Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ vol. iii. p. 25. Since writing that 
article I have met with no statement in any author to 
induce me to alter my opinion therein expressed.” 


Mr. Sparks Henperson Wriiitams writes: “ Barham, 
wrote the lines misquoted by Ma 
If he turns to Nell Cook, Mr. John 


KENNEDY (p. 234). 
’ at Canterbury, 


Ingoldsby’s legend of the ‘‘ Dark Entry 
he will see that— 
“ The Sacristan, he says no word that indicates a doubt, 

But he puts his thumb unto his nose, and spreads hig 

fingers out !”’ 

Mr. G. C. Loye.ey, Maitland, Ontario, Canada, asks 

‘where, and at what price, books relating to France, 
Spain, and Germany, similar to Burke’s British Peerage, 
can be obtained.” 
A. G. P. asks for particulars of any essays written for 
or against the opinions expressed in Lord Macaulay's 
History of England ; and, also, of any book (modern) 
written on the Abbeys and Castles of Scotland. 

F. E.—(5 8. i. 356) Pevaarus refers you to the Helio- 
type Company’s Office, 221, Regent Street, for fac-similes 
of Diirer’s etchings 

:. s. wg “Rev.” was applied to 

Natura Brev a 2. of the Most Reverend 
4 n thon y Fitzherbert, sixth edition, 1718 
ie Rey. the Privy Counc il’ occurred, temp. Eliza- 


Bad a proof tha 


de Maistre’s works have been trans- 
Any good biographical dictionary 
He died in 1852, in his 


T.—Xavier 

into English. 
may be consulted for his life. 
eighty-eighth year. 

**—“«Tn infancy our hopes and fears” is an air in 
Arta by Dr. Arne. “ Water parted from the sea” 
is from the same opera. Words and music by Arne. 

A. A.—Will you be good enough to add to your con- 
tribution the name of the source from which it is taken? 

W. D.S. asks for particulars, with publishers’ names, 
of the best works on Cryptography. 

GLascow inquires when Rome was first lighted with 
gas. 

Prixcs.—“ Vinegar Bible.” See ante, p. 240. 

C. D.—The Suffolk epitaph has been often printed. 


rerxes, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 








